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THOMAS MORAN, N. A.—AN APPRECIATION 


BY HOWARD RUSSELL BUTLER 


HOMAS MORAN, N. A., dean of 

American artists, senior member of the 
National Academy of Design, died at his 
home in Santa Barbara, California, on 
August 25, 1926, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. 

Artists love their profession; otherwise 
they would not be artists. Tio Moran his 
profession was life itself. Few men have 
enjoyed so long a life of creative work, and 
few have made so much of it. 

He began with engraving and _ slipped 
easily into illustration, but it was color that 
enthralled him. Whoever were his actual 
masters, when studying here and in England 
and France, his real master was Turner. 
He did not see the works of Turner until he 
began his studies in England, ten years after 
Turner’s death. Dazed by them at first, he 
gradually awoke to a realization of the 
underlying truth in the masterpieces of that 
great impressionist. His copies and inter- 
pretation of these attracted attention in 
England, and he was given unusual advan- 
tages in their study. The water colors 
especially were to him a great inspiration, 
the influence of which can long be traced in 
his work. 

But Moran was no copyist. Returning to 
America, he did not enter the Hudson River 
School, then in its ascendancy, but sought 
elsewhere for the real glory of color. This 
he discovered in the west, especially in 


Wyoming and Arizona, finding in those 
regions of Turneresque color his ideals in 
subject-matter. He was a pioneer in this 
field—in 1871 with Hayden in the Yellow- 
stone and in 1873 with Powell in the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. His giant can- 
vases of these subjects were purchased by 
Congress. His name is perpetuated in 
Mount Moran of the Teton Range and 
Moran Points—one in the Grand Canyon 
and the other in the Yellowstone. 

Moran was a master of detail. No man 
of his time had a greater dexterity with 
tools. The texture of a rock, the dark 
shadow in the pines, the spray of the water- 
fall were rendered by him with consummate 
skill. But Moran was not a realist, and 
he never entered the “plein air” movement 
of France. His fascinating technique was 
employed in pictures which were dreams of 
his imagination, though suggested by nature. 
Moran was always seeing imaginative com- 
positions. When talking of his subjects it 
was fascinating to watch his eyes. Clear, 
blue and sparkling, they looked at you, but 
they looked far beyond. He saw what he 
was talking about. Frederick Church could 
close his eyes and see his picture as vividly 
as if real. Moran did not have to close his 
eyes. Only in the past week, lying on his 
back, he saw his pictures on the white ceiling 
and talked of them—*‘ Ruling passion strong 
in death.” 
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Thomas Moran has lived and worked in 
Santa Barbara for ten years, modest, unob- 
trusive, wrapped in the mantle of his own 
genius, true to his ideals to the end. I am 
wondering if Santa Barbara is aware of the 
honor that has been conferred upon her by 
the presence of this great artist. 


In addition to Mr. Butler’s Appreciation, 
the following biographical notes are interest- 
ing and significant: 

Thomas Moran was born in Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, England, in 1837, the son of a weaver 
by the same name. As a boy he served as a 
weaver’s apprentice, and later, when he 
followed his older brother Edward to 
Philadelphia, was forced once more to earn 
his living by repairing looms, having failed 
as a cabinet maker, bronze worker and house 
painter. It was in this city that he began 
his art studies, entering first the field of wood 
engraving. Chance brought him into asso- 
elation with James Hamilton, the artist, who 
became his first teacher and helped him to 
obtain a small studio, where he later became 
successful as an etcher, painter and magazine 
illustrator. One of his plates, exhibited in 
London, was signalled out by John Ruskin 
as ‘“‘the finest produced in America, and one 
of the best in modern art.” 

His gift for painting rapidly disclosing 
itself, he abandoned wood engraving as a 
profession, though his skill in this medium 
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served in good stead later, when, before the 
age of mechanical reproduction, his land- 
scapes engraved directly on wood found 
their way into print. 

From 1867 to 1871 he painted in France 
and Italy, securing the material for the 
Venetian series which are among his best 
known works. In the latter year he visited 
the Yellowstone country with the United 
States Geological Expedition, and, while on 
a similar visit two years later, painted two 
pictures—“Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone” and ‘“‘Chasm of the Colorado”— 
which were purchased by the United States 
Government and now hang in the Capitol at 
Washington. He is also represented in the 
permanent collections of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, and in many private collections. 

Besides being a National Academician, 
Mr. Moran was a member of the American 
Water Color Society, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the Salmagundi 
and Lotos Clubs, New York; the Century 
Association; the Painters of the West; and 
the Society of Painter-Etchers of London. 
He was the recipient of numerous awards, 
among them a medal and diploma at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1876, a silver medal at the Pan American 
Exposition in Buffalo in 1901, gnd the Gold 
Medal of the American Art Society of 
Philadelphia in 1902. 


A NEW ART INTEREST IN OUR COLLEGES 


BY ROSE HENDERSON 


HE LACK of a really vital and dis- 

cerning art interest in American colleges 
and universities has long been a matter of 
wonder and regret. Even in the older insti- 
tutions, where substantial collections and 
museums have found a place, the graphic 
and plastic arts have been a negligible factor 
in the lives of the vast majority of the 
students and in the general interest and 
functioning of the institution itself. Un- 
doubtedly such things as pleasing architec- 
ture, good pictures and statuary have exerted 
a subtle and refining influence, but certainly 


the great masses of our students have not 
been touched through their college training 
to any depth of passionate delight in the 
best in art. And too often college buildings 
have been a flagrant evidence of this lack of 
response to art matters. Yet recently a 
change has been taking place. Even out- 
side the regular art departments in colleges 
and universities there is a growing enthu- 
siasm for art, a growing tendency to organize 
amateur efforts in various forms of art 
expression. The art departments have often 
done much to initiate and foster such an 
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impulse, but it has been related also to 
various departments and subjects. 

One of the most striking academic develop- 
ments of recent years has been the increasing 
attention given to play-writing and _ play- 
production. Obviously, this has led to an 
interest in stage settings, in the fascinating 
possibilities of stage lighting and costuming. 
It has opened the eyes of young people to 
beauty of form and color and movement and 
to the fundamental kinship of the drama 
with all of art and life. This enthusiasm 
for the writing and staging of serious plays 
has been widespread and genuine. From 
Harvard to Berkeley, from the Dakota 
prairies to the Carolina mountains, the great 
plays have been taken out of the classrooms 
to stages and stadiums, and earnest students 
have applied themselves to writing and 
acting their own dramas, built from their own 
experience and from their observations of the 
life about them. There has been helpful 
cooperation of different college departments 
and of communities in this new interest in 
the theatre. And the painting of scenery 
and posters, the dyeing and making of 
costumes, the arrangement of stage pictures, 
in fact the whole intricate and varied busi- 
ness of play production, has led to intelli- 
gent art interest and expression and has 
meant more for the cause of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment generally than have formal courses in 
art history or superficial and often misguided 
lectures on art appreciation. The fact that 
the student gets a laboratory contact with 
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art makes it a new and significant thing to 
him, not the abstract “arty” affair of 
detached lectures and criticism. His fune- 
tioning may be crude, but if it is discerning 
and genuine it will ultimately get some- 
where. 

In a number of instances this student 
experimentation has achieved surprisingly 
creditable results. At the University of 
North Carolina, for instance, the Carolina 
Playmakers have written and produced a 
series of one-act folk plays under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Frederick H. Koch. They have 
taken the plays over the state and over 
adjoining states and have presented them 
successfully in the very communities in 
which the scenes were laid. The plays are 
written with sympathetic insight and with 
literary skill, and they carry a pungent 
flavor of the soil that is as honest as it is 
refreshing. In the secluded mountain cabins, 
the tenant farmhouses and the fishing villages 
of North Carolina the student playwrights 
have found a wealth of local character, of 
poetry, of dramatic conflict. They have 
utilized ancient traditions as well as modern 
fact and color, and they have manufactured 
their own stage settings and costumes and 
acted their own plays. 

One of the most distinguished instances of 
this contemporary interest in the drama, and 
so in all of the arts, is the recent organization 
of a department of the drama at Yale, with 
a million-dollar endowment and the con- 
struction of a complete theatre and work- 
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shop building. Prof. George Pierce Baker, 
head of the department, is widely known for 
his drama workshop at Harvard. He will 
make the school of the drama at Yale a 
professional one, specializing in all the 
contributing arts of the theatre, and the 
first of its kind in an American university. 
A student may find here the training which 
will fit him to become an actor, a playwright, 
a costume designer, a scenic artist or a light- 
ing expert. He will be able to work in 
cooperation with other specialists and so 
learn the interdependence of various arts 
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and their respective values to a complete 
theatrical creation. 

The achievements of Professor Baker and 
of Professor Koch are outstanding examples 
of contemporary dramatic activity in colleges 
and universities the country over. Baker’s 
Harvard “Work Shop” turned out a goodly 
number of successful playwrights, a dozen 
or more of whom are known to Broadway. 
Koch’s Carolina Playmakers have worked as 
a community group, drawing into. their 
enterprise the interest and talents of the 
whole college neighborhood, and they have 
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produced two volumes of plays that have 
received enthusiastic commendation from 
discriminating reviewers. 

In the middle west, as in the south, there 
is little opportunity for play-goers to enjoy 
the better professional productions. The 
road business has never recovered from its 
sharp decline during the war, and even at its 
best there were always vast expanses of 
territory unvisited by the good traveling 
companies. College theatres have done 
much to provide wholesome, refined enter- 
tainment for these communities remote from 
the larger cities. State universities have 
sent out student companies for brief tours of 
their states, and the dramatic departments 
have trained stage directors for work in 
neighborhood theatres. The outdoor theatre 
has been followed by the indoor theatre 
and while, naturally, some of the ventures 
have been crude, many have been most 
meritorious, and the movement has shown 
amazing vitality and has provided oppor- 
tunities for the practical application of 
diversified art talents. 

California has much in the way of climate 
and natural settings to inspire outdoor pro- 
duction, and the Greek Theatre at Berkeley 
is the better known of a long list of open-air 
playhouses where excellent work is being 
done. The university of the State of Wash- 
ington has recently developed a dramatic 
department with an enviable reputation for 
achievement in writing and producing plays. 

A growing concern for good architecture 
has gone along with the more practical and 
cosmopolitan appreciation of all the arts. 
The great increase in college attendance has 
necessitated extensive building aside from 
that required for new special departments. 
The Yale dramatic building is of particular 
architectural interest and is the first modern 
theatre of Gothic design. This style was 
chosen to conform with the Memorial 
Quadrangle and other buildings surrounding 
the theatre site. The choice proved prac- 
tical as well as harmonious, the tall stage 
structure fitting into a massive Gothic tower 
which thus answers an intrinsic need of the 
building instead of being merely an unes- 
sential decorative feature as are Gothic 
towers in most adaptations. The theatre 
is now practically completed and before 
the first of the year the whole elaborate 
plant will be in use. The auditorium 
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will seat seven hundred and the stage 
will be as large and the equipment as 
complete as that provided in a first class 
commercial playhouse. The stage width 
will be 66 feet, the depth 40 feet, and the 
height to the top of the gridiron from which 
scenery is suspended will be 75 feet. There 
will be ample workshops, lecture rooms and 
dressing rooms, two rehearsal rooms and 
special quarters for the Yale dramatic 
association. The spacious green room will 
be attractively furnished and used as a 
library as well as social center. 

Washington University, Saint Louis, has 
been fortunate among middle west institu- 
tions in having a uniform architectural 
development in the Tudor Gothic style. 
Situated in the edge of a beautiful wooded 
park, these buildings have little of the raw- 
ness and incongruity of many of the smaller 
university groups. The setting has the 
breadth and spaciousness that is embodied 
in the sweeping woodlands and prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley. A law building and a 
fine arts building are among recently erected 
units. 

The University of Chicago has kept a 
consistent harmony of style and structure in 
its extensive campus groups. <A large chapel 
designed by the late Bertram G. Goodhue is 
of outstanding architectural interest among 
various new buildings now under way. ‘This 
plan shows the usual vigor and originality 
for which its designer was distinguished. 
The massive tower is over 200 feet in height 
and is effectively balanced by the three 
great side arches and the ample areas of 
plain wall. The interior vaults will be of 
tile, with unobtrusive ribs marked mainly 
by their color. 

A new art museum at Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, presents an interesting design in 
Spanish style and has been planned by 
Walter H. Ratcliff as a unit in an extensive 
future building scheme. Tiled roof, large 
plain wall spaces, and a covered walk with 
hand-adzed beams and carved faces of 
famous artists are pleasing features. The 
main picture gallery is excellently lighted. 
The walls are covered with monk’s-cloth, 
and the toned gold-leaf of the ceiling har- 
monizes with the gold of picture frames 
below. Leaded glass, colored tile and iron 
work have been used with excellent taste. 
A small print gallery is on the second floor. 
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IN SPITE OF CURATORS 


At its recent opening the new gallery showed 
a distinguished collection of gift paintings 
already belonging to Mills College, many of 
them by California artists. 

The Mulvane Museum opened recently at 
Washburn College, Topeka, and has made a 
decided local appeal. It is becoming an art 
center of varied interest. The Topeka Art 
Guild works in close cooperation with the 
Washburn Art Department and brings to 
the museum many artists and critics who 
lecture to audiences of students and towns- 
people. Plans have been accepted for a new 
art museum at Yale similar in design to the 
art school with which it will be connected 
by a Gothic bridge tower. 

These and many other examples which 
might be given point a decided and reassur- 
ing trend of the times. Art is losing some of 
its remoteness and revealing itself as a 
potent influence in the life and thought of 
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our colleges and in the everyday affairs of 
ordinary citizens. There is coming to be 
less timid pretense about art and more 
honest study and enjoyment of its manifold 
forms of expression. University courses are 
given color and enrichment by a human and 
intelligent correlation and expression of 
fundamental art principles. Poetry writing 
classes, so popular just now, are really one 
phase of the same movement. Better drama 
and architecture, better pictures and 
statuary and furnishings and decoration are 
among the already apparent results of this 
general quickening of art interest. In its 
most practical and democratic phases the 
movement has only begun, but it is full of 
enthusiasm and promise and in its far- 
reaching influence and possibilities it may be 
regarded as perhaps the most significant 
aspect of modern art development in America. 


IN SPITE OF CURATORS 


BY KATHARINE GIBSON 


HE ART MUSEUM curator weaves for 
himself a cocoon of tradition and 
specialization which is as incomprehensible 
to the layman as are the layman’s vagaries 
to the curator. Yet it may be well, first of 
all, for the layman to express a sincere 
appreciation of curators. ‘They take care 
of so many things. Order is their first law, 
and that in a slatternly world. They guard 
from time what is most precious on earth— 
man’s few recorded moments with loveliness. 
They widen one’s knowledge and give wings 
to a frequently tardy and puzzled “‘aesthetic 
response.” Beauty is their guide and, next 
to that, the science of their profession. 
They are compelled, therefore, to confine 
their efforts to clearly marked limits, to 
departments dealing with definite divisions 
of art expression, Oriental, Egyptian or 
Classical; and within those, often to par- 
ticular dynasties or eras. If the layman, 
heedless of museum ethics, wanders in a 
mood of gay dalliance from Japanese sword 
guards to Greek coins, from iluminated 
manuscripts to examples of twentieth cen- 
tury sculpture, he does so in spite of curators. 
If he mixes the “arts” and makes too 


many comparisons, he is told “‘to learn to 
think within one medium’’—at least one at 
a time. “Here lies the path to the full 
development of any artistic expression.” 
One must not confuse the demands of oil 
and canvas with the limitations of, say, 
porcelain. One must remain within the 
sacred confines of a given “aesthetic boun- 
dary while that particular phase is being 
studied or enjoyed.” Woe to the curious 
taster! The curator takes care of the lay- 
man and gently rebukes him with justice 
and long words. Literary allusions and 
historical associations are not encouraged. 
“Painting and the plastic arts can stand 
alone.” 

The Gallery of Decorative Arts of a 
western museum not long ago acquired a 
Byzantine ivory casket, XI-—XII centuries. 
It is truly a notable accession, “known for 
years,” says one curator, “to all keen 
students in medieval fields.” It is of un- 
forgettable beauty, wonderful in color, 
creamy with a pervading “saffron”? tint. 
The box is built of panels surrounded by a 
rosette border ‘“‘of great simplicity and rich- 
ness.” he rosettes differ one from another, 
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yet they preserve a unity of shape which 
gives an effect of planned variety fitting 
into a general design. The panels tell the 
story of Adam and Eve with vigorous 
naivete. There is an amazing vitality to 
the whole conception, a remarkable skill in 
the execution of the figures, showing mastery 
in an acutely difficult medium. 

One could spend a long time in tireless 
contemplation of it, isolating it from all 
other objects, were it not for the insistent 
“associative faculty” of the non-curatorial 
mind. For some of us a single example of 
any art acts as a key, a key to a whole 
historic period, or to a circle of picturesque 
personalities. The culprit gives a backward 
thought at the curator and his last remarks 
on “purely aesthetic enjoyment.” The key 
dangles. Alas, the world has not yet learned 
a proper respect for Bluebeard, even in 
curatorial guise! There is a guilty click in 
one’s mind as the door to “irrelevant associa- 
tions” opens joyously. 

That box might have been in so many 
places; so many people might have touched 
it. Then the words “‘Byzantium and its 
art!’ Of these, one curator says, “The 
quality of her productions dazzled Europe. 
To realize this, one has only to think of the 
mosaics of the basilicas and tombs of 
Ravenna which reflected her native art, or of 
the Treasury of St. Mark’s at Venice with 
its marvels of craftsmanship. These enamels, 
ivories, rock crystals, gold and silver work 
set with precious stones were stolen in the 
sack of the great treasury of St. Sophia. 
But they can be only a shadow of the 
wonders which have disappeared,—stolen, 
broken, or melted for the precious metal 
they contained.” 

It is good to have the place that medieval 
Byzantium still holds in the world made so 
definite. To most of us it has recalled itself 
only as a vague land in the shadowy east to 
which the Crusades made their mailed way, 
and from which they returned with the color 
of chivalry undimmed in every fold of their 
faded banners. Many accounts of that 
great venture have come down to us. Per- 
haps none is more authentic in its ingenuous- 
ness than the contemporary chronicle of the 
Seventh Crusade by the Sire de Joinville. 

The ivory box recalls this chronicle, pos- 
sibly because of a certain similarity in style, 
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a kind of skilled directness about both casket 
and record. Then, truly, why could not 
that box have come into the hands of the 
French Court, brought from ‘‘ Byzance” by 
the Fourth Crusade, after the sack of Con- 
stantinople in 1204? Enamels, jewels, silks, 
spices, Gothic arch forms, a thousand things 
were carried back in those ships which sailed 
from Venice bearing the old Doge, .and 
freighted with such high hopes that “‘it 
seemed as if the whole sea swarmed with 
ants, and the ships burned the water and the 
water itself were aflame with the great joy 
that they bad.” Might not this box have 
hidden away in a vermilion hull blacked by 
winds and tide, under red satin cano- 
pies burned to the color of old Cordovan 
leather? But, says the curator, “it is the 
present aesthetic entity with which I am 
concerned.” 

The unregenerate aren't. The  unre- 
generate, in a riot of “useless delusion,” 
not only bring the casket from Constanti- 
nople to France in the Fourth Crusade, but 
in imagination take it to Egypt and back 
with Margaret of Provence who followed her 
lord, Louis the IX, throughout the rigors of 
the Seventh Crusade. She must have had 
something in which to keep jewels or orna- 
ments, or the royal capstrings belonging to 
her son. For at Damietta in the midst of 
the greatest trials of battle was born he 
“who had for name John; and they called 
him Tristram for the great anguish that were 
about his birth.”! “On the very day that 
she was brought to bed, she was told that 
those of Pisa, and Genoa, and the other freé 
cities, were minded to flee away; and on the 
day following she had them all called before 
her bed, so that the chamber was quite full, 
and said to them: ‘Lords, for God’s sake do 
not leave this city; for you see that if this 
city were lost, my lord the king would be 
utterly lost, and all those who have been 
taken captive with him. And if this moves 
you not, yet take pity upon the poor weak 
creature lying here, and wait till I am re- 
covered.’ And they replied: ‘Lady, what 
can we do? For we are dying of hunger in 
this city.’ And she told them that for 
famine they need not depart, ‘for,’ said she, 
‘I will cause all the food in this city to be 
bought, and will keep you all from hence- 
forth at the king’s charges.’ They advised 
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together, and came back to her, and said 
they consented to remain right willingly. 
Then the queen—whom may God have in 
His grace!—caused all the food in the city 
to be bought at a cost of three hundred and 
sixty thousand livres and more. Ere due 
time she had to rise from her bed, because 
the city must needs be surrendered to the 
Saracens. Then the queen came to Acre to 
await the king.” 

During her great trouble perhaps the box 
was near her bed, and brought thoughts of 
her apartments in the royal chateau, from 
which she was now so distant. Even these 
thoughts could not have been entirely com- 
forting to the besieged Queen. She was 
separated from her lord by armies, and they 
were both in peril of their lives and honor. 
Yet it may have seemed better to be the 
pawn of fate than a mouse beneath the 
watchful eyes of the mother of the King, 
that great “‘maitress-femme’’—Blanche of 
Castille. Even a besieged town may have 
seemed like a place of reprieve. 

At home in the castle of Pentoise, where 
the King and Queen liked best to be, the 
King’s chamber was above, the Queen’s 
below—according to the will of the Cas- 
tihan. But the two “had arranged matters 
between them that they held their converse 
in a turning staircase that went from one 
chamber to the other; and they had further 
arranged that when the ushers saw the Queen 
Blanche coming... they would strike 
the door with their rods.” Then the King 
and Queen scampered to their respective 
places like foxes to their holes. In her 
attitude toward Margaret of Provence, the 
Queen Dowager of France (how she would 
have loathed that title!) had indeed let her 
great executive power and authority descend 
to the realm of petty jealousy and crawling 
interference. She could abide no rival— 
even the wife she herself had chosen for her 
son. 

Despite ignominious moments the time 
was to come, though briefly, when Margaret 
of Provence had her way. She exercised 
feminine subtlety with all the craft of her 
sex as it wove its mazy way through the 
stone and steel of feudalism. And in that 
time of triumph, say the unregenerate, the 
ivory box had its part. The Sire de Join- 
ville relates nothing of this. He wouldn't. 
He was too much a curator of all human 


affairs that touched his king to think of a 
mere ivory casket, however “artistically 
significant.” 

On the whole his observations are objec- 
tive: war-like and militantly religious, 
rather than “aesthetic” or “humanistic.” 
He does not even call the “Queen’s Way” 
by that name, but with a geographical, 
instead of modern analytical intent, he calls 
it merely “The Isle of Pentalaria.” . . 
“When we came from thence (Damietta) 
we saw a great island in the sea, called 
Pentelaria. The queen begged the king to 
send thither three galleys to get fruit for 
the children; and the king consented, and 
ordered the masters of the galleys to go 
thither, and be ready to come back to him 
when his ship passed before the island. 
The galleys entered into a little port that 
was before the island; and it chanced that 
when the king’s ship passed before the port, 
we got no tidings of our galleys. 

“Then did the mariners begin to murmur 
among themselves. The king caused them 
to be summoned, and asked them what they 
thought of the matter. The marines said 
it seemed to them that the Saracens had 
captured his people and his galleys. “But 
we advise and counsel you, sire, not to wait 
for them; for you are between the kingdom 
of Sicily and the kingdom of Tunis, which, 
both the one and other of them, love you 
not at all; if, however, you suffer us to sail 
forward, we shall, during the night, have 
delivered you from peril; for we shall have 
passed through this strait.’ 

“Truly,” said the king, “I shall not listen 
to you, and leave my people in the hands of 
the Saracens, without at least doimg all in 
my power to deliver them. I command 
you to turn your sails, and we will fall upon 
them.” 

A feminine instinct had triumphed. It 
was no small thing for a woman to stop the 
deeply consecrated movements of the 
Seventh Crusade for an orange! Yet that 
is what Margaret of Provence had done. 
The Isle of Pentalaria, green in a cobalt sea, 
was, at last, the place of self-fulfillment 
swimming before her in a silvered haze. 
The golden oranges and red pomegranates 
were fruit of the knowledge of personal 
dominance over armed forces, — steel-like 
religious convictions, and that lofty spirit of 
it all, Saint Louis of France. 
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Almost before the ships were on their way, 
ere the wrath of the sailors and the old 
chronicler had cooled, the Queen descended 
to her cabin. In one hand she clutched 
some pomegranate seeds and a few orange 
peels. She opened the lid of the Byzantine 
Ivory Casket; slowly she dropped them in, 
then locked the box. As she did so the 
Queen, coldly white from illness and distress, 
glowed rosy with victory. From her slim, 
cool fingers, Louis, King of France, had taken 
nine pomegranate seeds and a quarter of an 
orange, deeming it a small thing the while 
that his knights had been captured and the 
return delayed for eight days. ‘. . . She 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also unto her husband with her; and 
he did eat.” 

Margaret of Provence gazed long at the 
little ivory Eve, carved on a panel of the 
casket, standing beside the tree with a 
reluctantly eager Adam. The Queen was 
not thinking of the beauty of the craftsman- 
ship, nor yet of “significant form so often 
graphically present in Primitive Art.” 
She was thinking of Her Triumph. As she 
looked at the Mother of All Sin, her fine long 
eyelashes made a_ bird-like movement, 
paused, then descended with controlled 
dignity upon an oval cheek. It was a 
queenly wink! 

In the castle of Pentoise her maids 
wondered at the Queen’s choice of perfumes. 
As for themselves, they preferred musk or 
rose leaves, but Margaret would have none 
of these. Always, after her return from 
Damietta, there clung to her handkerchiefs 
merely a faint smell of pomegranate seeds or 
the slightly acrid odor of dried orange peel. 
Her kerchiefs were always kept in an ivory 
box which, strangely, no one was permitted 
to touch but the Queen. The Sire de 
Joinville does not mention the orange peel 
or the pomegranate seeds. He was too 
passionately occupied in recording his 
attempts to dissuade his lord from returning 
to the east. 

Dalton of the British Museum illustrates 
the ivory casket in “Byzantine Art and 
Archaeology,” page 220. He does not 
mention the orange peel either, nor does 
Hans Graven in “Adamo ed Eva sui cofanetti 
@avorio bizantini,” L’Arte 1889; or Adolfo 
Venturi in “Storia dell’Arte Italiana,” vol. 
II, page 602. Surely that is only because 
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dried fruit does not belong to the category 
of things by which archaeologists and 
curators date the objects of their interest. 
Under any circumstances, even such over- 
whelming authorities as those cited above 
do not daunt the unregenerate. The unre- 
generate would test his “irrelevant associa- 
tion” by actively investigating any faint 
scents which may cling to the ivory box, 
scents which suggest the slow smile and cool 
fingers of a queen, or the mailed glove of a 
momentarily subservient monarch. 

The curator is not enthusiastic. Historical 
and literary allusions may be borne, but 
the mixing of aesthetics and perfumes is 
unthinkable. He speaks somewhat lan- 
guidly, his tone is redolent with boredom, 
fraught with a fine condescension as he says 
profoundly: “Byzantine art is to be studied 
visually, not made a subject for olfactory 
investigation.” This is undeniably true. 
But that box will be smelled some day .. . 
in spite of curators! 


The Art Museum Commission of the city 
of Baltimore has lately approved the archi- 
tectural design for the building, submitted by 
John Russell Pope, of New York, for the 
city’s proposed museum of art. The build- 
ing will stand on the Hopkinson Wyman 
tract, near Charles Street, and it is expected 
that the actual building operations will be 
started in the spring of 1927. Plans for 
the building were originally in the hands of 
Howard Sill of Baltimore, but owing to his 
illness have now been entrusted to Mr. 
Pope, who, it is understood, will carry the 
project through as an associate of Mr. Sill. 
The design which he submitted to the com- 
mission is of Greek Ionic style. The build- 
ing will be rectangular in shape. Three 
flights of steps lead from a driveway up to 
the portico, where six massive columns 
support the capital of the structure. Niches 
on either side of the portico will provide for 
exterior decoration in the form of statuary. 


It is interesting to know that Richard E. 
Miller, one of our well-known American 
figure painters, has announced the formation 
of a class in painting at Charlotte Amalie, 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, beginning in 
December and continuing through April, 
1927, 
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GEORGE ELMER BROWNE AND HIS ART 


BY W. G. BOWDOIN 


EORGE ELMER BROWNE, colorist 

and tonalist, the artist we are here to 
consider, has a perfectly simple formula in 
painting. It is substantially to take a bit 
of the right color and put it on the right 
spot, and there you are. It is almost as 
simple as the modus operandi of the sculptor, 
who blandly informed one of his inquisitive 
visitors that his work was comparatively 


easy. ‘All I do,” he said, “is to take a 
block of marble, and chip away all of it 
that I do not want.” 

When Mr. Browne paints landscapes, 
however, he loves to supplement mere 
realism with both the decorative and the 
colorful. His provincial trees, as painted 
in France by him, have a charming story to 
tell, even to the most casual observer, and 
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he uses color with a magic that appeals in a 
large and very popular manner. He makes 
his landscapes exemplify an idealistic con- 
ception both in style and treatment. His 
brushing and execution are broadly and 
directly accomplished. His observation is 
synthetic. He is no slave to detail, although 
he by no means rejects it altogether. In 
chiaroscuro, he is vigorous, under proper 
restraint, and establishes without apparent 
effort a firm foundation for his color, in 
which he takes a pardonable delight. 

Mr. Browne occasionally painted 
marines, while his created moonlights and 
interiors have easily reached the noteworthy 
stage. 


has 
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He abandons, with no regrets, linear draw- 
ing for broad massing, in which the general 
effect is perpetually placed before the merely 
incidental. He insists, in season and out, 
upon harmony in color and a tonality that 
is positively free from discord. His highly 
cultivated and very keen sense of the pic- 
torial adds much to the ensemble of his 
finished canvases, and the owner of one of 
George Elmer Browne’s pictures easily 
develops a love for it, and he looks upon it 
day by day without antagonism and without 
conflict. 

In giving his pictures a superb swing of 
movement in compositional synthesis, he 
has been uniformly happy, and in this 
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regard he is seldom equalled. Beyond 
question, he is versatile as well as capable. 

He ranks high among his contemporary 
brother artists. 

Mr. Browne contrives to get luminosity 
out of shadow, and he accomplishes a fine 
distribution of light and shade. 

In spite of his activities in the studio and 
in the exhibition galleries, he finds time to 
enter gaily into club functions, and he is an 
active member of many of the best metro- 
politan clubs. 

The underlying significance of the art of 
Mr. Browne is dependent, to some extent 
at least, upon its serious quality. Whatever 
his chosen subject may be, it is approached 
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in a thoughtful, never a flippant way. He 
paints a landscape embodying contrast, 
never monotony, and his color embellish- 
ment is almost always rich and _ varied. 
The concolorous meadow or marshy field 
has but scant consideration and but little 
place in Mr. Browne’s scheme of things. 
Any sketch of the great out-of-doors in a 
monotone makes but a slight appeal to him. 
On the contrary, he delights in massing color 
against color, pyramiding it, if the cir- 
cumstances warrant, and not only introduc- 
ing contrast but featuring it until it stands 
out pronouncedly. 

Mr. Browne’s art again becomes distinc- 
tive in the expression of poetic character, 
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that manifests itself therein as color music, 
not only in the broad simplicity of his 
compositions but likewise in the scintilla- 
tion of the color gamut that distinguishes 
them. 

One might very easily be led to credit the 
influence of a painter like Monticelli in 
viewing the Browne canvases of the last 
few years. 

Mr. Browne’s personality is one of spirited 
activity and spontaneity, which is revealed 
in the vibrating harmonics of color with 
which he endows his canvases. 

Dashing off anything by him is never 
done, but he is an intensive student of his 
art and is uniformly unsparing in  self- 
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criticism. He sometimes works a year or 
more over a single picture, for it is an estab- 
lished rule with him that he must be self- 
satisfied before the painting is permitted to 
leave his studio. 

This makes for the high quality which is 
outstanding in such pictures as “‘The Bless- 
ing,’ “The Slave Market,’ “‘Antes de la 
Fiesta, Segovia” and ‘En Vecchia Tivoli,” 
which won for him the one thousand dollar 
Shaw prize. In these four canvases, all of 
which are of recent date, the artist has 
expressed himself in a powerful and indi- 
vidualistic manner. The conception and 
the thought back of it is, in all cases, the 
result of the most careful study. Nothing 
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is ever left to chance. The Shaw prize 
picture is one of those colorful compositions 
from his brush that has helped to place his 
work high in the estimation of both critic 
and connoisseur. ‘The picture in its entirety 
is finished in broken color that is alike 
harmonious and jewel-like. The arrange- 
ment of this particular composition is most 
delightful in its ensemble. 

Had he painted nothing else, he would 
2asily have established himself in the art of 
America and made an enviable name for 
himself by means of them. 

If we even casually consider his Academy 
picture, shown last year and catalogued as 
“Cahors the Ancient,” which is devoted to 
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a bit of old France, we shall find the same 
originality of expression and the same skillful 
rendering of used pigments that appears in 
his best work. The theme is derived from 
nature, if you will, but to this derivative as 
a working tradition, Mr. Browne has added 
something of his own, that binds it to him 
with hooks of steel and takes it away from 
the merely static. Something far above 
and beyond a merely realistic angle has here 
been seized upon bodily and exploited. 

The picture is not realistic, but still it is 
real. 

It is not fantastic, but nevertheless it has 
fantasy and it represents the output of a 
true artist, one who thinks as he paints. 
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Mr. Browne’s compositions 
forceful. 

Among the landscapists with whom he is 
very properly grouped may be named Charles 
H. Davis, of Mystic, who is superb in his 
rendering of New England clouds, with their 
qualities of light and fleeciness and in their 
movement, and whose interpretation of 
what Ruskin calls the Cumulus or Summer 
Cloud is simply transcendent; John F. 
Carlson, now identified with the Woodstock 
Art Colony, and whose work in landscape 
painting is excellent, sane, sound and solid, 
and Jonas Lie, who paints trees and marines 
with an inspired brush. 

None of these men are seeking to do work 
that is merely new or extreme, nothing 
purely abstract or radical, but rather to 
paint as well as they can with the means and 
gifts they have by inheritance and acquisi- 
tion. Each one of them is broad and very 
direct in execution. Their observation has 
been keenly developed, while the detail, by 
all of them, is generally more or less sacri- 
ficed. Their light and dark portrayals are 
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full of vigor and repeatedly give a fair 
foundation for the color they use. 

Every one of these artists loves color and 
tonality. Every picture produced by the 
individuals in this little specialized group is 
infinitely more than merely touched with 
the harmonious that is elemental. The 
output of the quartette is subject to a self- 
criticism that is founded upon a keen sense 
of pictorial values. Every one of them, in 
the exercise of his painting art, seeks to 
produce a work that shall first of all be 
effective, and, secondly, have a collateral 
quality that shall make it a thing of beauty 
and a perpetual joy. 

Mr. Browne has learned much from the 
old masters, but he is by no means bound by 
all of their traditions. He steadfastly 
reserves the right to speak individually in 
his art and to mark out a path for himself 
and to give his pictures personality. He 
retains only that which the serious student 
would naturally gain from their classic 
methods. 

Mr. Browne seeks first, last and all the 
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time to make his finished paintings such 
as to appeal to a cultured audience. He has 
positively no interest in the mob. 

The purchaser of one of the Browne can- 
vases finds it easy to live with. The 
incorporated colors appeal to every one who 
is not color blind, and they conspire to make 
an impression upon even the unsophisticated ; 
whatever else may be said about them they 
have personality, plus. 

Mr. Browne is not only versatile in the 
matter of the subjects he chooses to paint, 
but he is likewise versatile in his use of the 
different mediums that go with the craft of 
art, and it is especially interesting to note 
the great success that has come to him in his 
rendering of water colors. Here he has 
become a master in the handling of his 
pigment, and he has created a name for 
himself as a water colorist. His subjects 
are as varied as in his oils, and there is the 
same directness of execution and the same 
briliianey of color to be reckoned with. 

His sympathies are wholly academic and 
he holds that true art has no isms or theories, 
but that it is just a matter of common 
sense. Cubism and futurism he regards as 
merely “‘Faddism,” out of which it may be 
possible that something of value may some 
time grow, and in such a case the result will 
be made available for adaptation. 

The idea of the Faddist, that an egg is 
square, he thinks, is analogous with the 
primitive faith of the ancients that the 
earth was flat. 

The modern artist, with his radicalism, 
has had his eyes opened to a more cheerful 
and comprehensive sense, by means of the 
work that has been accomplished by men 
like Monet, Pissaro and Sisley. Such 
artists, with all of their limitations, have 
demonstrated to the painter and the picture 
lover that a realistic copy of Nature (no 
matter how clever) is by no means the last 
word in artistic achievement. Nature still 
remains the source of inspiration and will 
always so remain. 

Mr. Browne’s standing among his con- 
temporaries is enviable. He has been a 
persistent prize winner, and his interpreta- 
tion of a subject is never obscure. He claims 
that Nature suggests, and, to use his own 
words as applied to himself, he “builds 
from it.” 

One of the Browne theories is that the 
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ideal picture must alphabetically strike an 
interesting note, which must be logically 
sustained and carried out in both technique 
and craftsmanship. 

In his painting of a moonlight or a sun- 
light, Mr. Browne enters into the spirituality 
of whichever it chances to be, and it really 
seems to him, as a working artist, that he 
can pick the moonlight or the sunlight off 
from himself. Perhaps the layman will not 
understand just what this means, but an 
artist will. 

He holds that art is inspiration, and that 
painting is but a process; that an artist 
should properly be a master of his tools and 
have a familiarity with his craft, otherwise 
there can be no progress. 

As is the case with many of the leading 
painters of today, Mr. Browne has experi- 
enced the lure of etching. He has laid down 
his brush, from time to time, to take up the 
etching needle, and while he has not yet 
produced many plates, those which have 
come from his hands are full of delight and 
have taken high rank. 

The same thing is true of his lithographs. 
He has found, with others who have walked 
in this field, that lithography comes the 
closest to the accurate reproduction of an 
artist’s drawing. He, like Whistler, has 
experienced the fascination of both etching 
and lithography. The themes in both these 
mediums, as well as in his essays in water- 
colors, are much the same as those selected 
by him for his oils. 

Two paintings of his are owned by the 
French Government. They are perhaps his 
best productions. The first one, called 
“Bait Sellers of Cape Cod,” was purchased 
from the Paris Salon of 1904. It now hangs 
in the permanent collection of the Museum 
of Art in Montpellier, France. While it 
was painted over twenty years ago, it is 
full of that same brilliant color that has 
constantly helped to make his reputation 
as a painter and a colorist. The second 
painting bearing his signature is called 
“Afternoon Sottomarina.”’ It is now in the 
permanent collection of the Luxembourg 
Gallery in Paris. It was acquired for this 
collection in 1925, and the canvas gives a 
sensation of sunlight as reflected on tinted 
walls and buildings towards the close of a 
bright afternoon in Italy. 

In 1925 Mr. Browne was decorated by 
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the French Government with the Palm of 
Officer of Instruction Publicque. 

He is of old New England stock, his 
ancestors on his father’s side dating from 
the Mayflower, while on his mother’s side 
blood, 
French 
Gloucester, 


there is both English and French 


dating back to the time of the 
Revolution. He 
Mass., and began his studies in art in the 
School of Drawing and Painting in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Later, he 
continued his art education in Paris, where 
he worked in the Academy Julian under 
Tony Robert Fleury and Jules Lefebvre. 
Mr. Browne subsequently maintained «a 
studio in Paris for 


was born at 


over sixteen years, 
composition, the 


decorative landscape and portrait painting. 


specializing on figure 
He has traveled extensively throughout 
Europe, and for the last ten years he has 
conducted The West End School of Art at 
Provincetown, Mass. 
In New York he maintains a studio at 
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The Sherwood, in West Fifty-seventh Street. 
For many years he has devoted a great deal 
of time to teaching, both in this country and 
in Europe. His name as an instructor in 
painting is broadcast. His activities in the 
metropolis include that of instructor of Life 
Drawing and Painting and of Pictorial 
Composition at The Grand Central School 
of Art, and he has been active in the Sal- 
magundi Club and The National Arts Club. 
His 
brother is internationally known as an elec- 
trical inventor—a_ roentgenologist. It was 
his firing device as invented by him that was 
used in the building of the great mine 
barrage that was placed across the North 
Sea during the World War to prevent the 
submarine warfare. His name is Ralph C. 
Browne. 

Like all true artists, Mr. Browne is a 
dreamer of dreams, some of which fail to 
materialize, while others spring up and bear 
the most astonishing fruit. 


He has one brother and one sister. 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN, BY POURBUS, THE YOUNGER 


SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF ART BY X-RAY 


BY MARION TODD 


RTISTIC forgeries manufactured in the 
garret studios of Paris and of Italy are 
costing collectors and galleries thousands of 
dollars a year. The most skillful art critics 
are helpless before the work of the clever 
copyist. 

Suddenly Allan Burroughs’s X-ray dis- 
coveries at the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard 
College are changing this state of things. 
By X-ray, Mr. Burroughs is looking beneath 
surface paint and discovering false details 
which betray fakes and copies that critics 
been able to detect. He is 


have never 
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revealing the underpainting of the great 
masters and finding the authors of unidenti- 
fied pictures. Most spectacular of all, the 
X-ray is discovering, hidden on old canvases, 
masterpieces which later artists have covered 
over with mediocre paintings. 

Recently, Mr. Burroughs X-rayed for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art a trifling pic- 
ture of a pretty woman which was painted 
over an old canvas. No one knew whether 
the hidden picture was more valuable than 
the surface painting. So no 
allowed to clean off and 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN, BY POURBUS, THE YOUNGER, AFTER CLEANING. THIS 
SHOWS THE OLD PAINT, AS REVEALED BY THE X-RAY, CONCEALED UNDER THE 
REPAINT 


picture to find out what lay beneath. Mr. 
Burroughs found out without ruining it. 
He X-rayed it and saw beneath a beautiful 
portrait of a woman. Every line showed 
the hand of a master. The upper painting 
was cleaned off. Below a picture exactly 
like the shadowgraph appeared. A great 
picture by Pourbus the Younger had been 
discovered. 

No fraud escapes. Other men—F aber, 
Heilbroun, and Cheron—have X-rayed art. 
But Allan Burroughs is the first to bring his 
experiments to such perfection that every 
fake and copy is revealed. 

Antiques cleverly imitated in modern 
vegetable paints are easily detected. While 
examining sixty paintings of the Italian 


Renaissance, Mr. Burroughs came across an 
old panel done in the Sienese manner of the 
fourteenth century and considered a genuine 
and valuable antique. The style, the tone, 
cracks in the surface paint, every detail 
indicated an early master. But its X-ray 
shadowgraph shows the shallowness of the 
worm holes and the solid center of new wood. 
Two pictures painted on panels in the tech- 
nique the Itahan Renaissance, Mr. 
Burroughs detected as frauds. His X-ray 
showed worm holes entering the wood on 
both sides. This meant the panels had been 
eaten by worms and the pictures painted. 
To avoid the difficulties of artificially 
ageing wood, more careful artists repainted 
But too, the X-ray 
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old panels. these, 
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reveals. Mr. Burroughs’s shadowgraph of 
a panel which gave every evidence of being 
a fifteenth-century portrait showed traces 
of old mineral paints covering the wood 
underneath the modern surface paints. 

Copies of definite pictures and paintings 
done in the style of certain masters are the 
most difficult of all fakes to detect. For 
centuries these have baffled critics. 

In the first place there are so many 
excellent copies. The old masters set their 
most brilliant pupils to copying their work. 
Then through all the ages artists who have 
lacked imagination made a legitimate living 
by copying the paintings of masters and 
selling their work at reasonable prices to 
people who could not afford the original. 
These copies and imitations the fakers put to 
their uses. They seize upon the work of 
brilliant pupils and of legitimate copyists 
and pass them off for huge sums as originals. 
They forge the signatures of a “master 
artist’ on pictures doné in the style of that 
artist. 

Some, with a vivid imagination and a sense 
for the business value of the dramatic, hire 
old Parisian residences or country homes: 
secretly work for months creating rare old 
primitives, early masters, and family por- 
traits in the style of this and that famous 
painter. Then they seek out an American 
millionaire who is collecting abroad. They 
tell him, very privately, that they are the 
last of an old family forced by hard times to 
sell the family heirlooms, and that they can 
show him valuable pictures never before on 
the market. The collector gces, finds such 
clever imitations that he is completely taken 
in, spends thousands of dollars, imports his 
works of art to Fifth Avenue, and treasures 
for generations an imposture. 

It is no reflection on 
millionaire that he is so often duped. 
the Louvre, most famous of all 
galleries, almost yearly, officially goes on 
record as having bought a fake. 

Now Mr. Burroughs is showing up by 
X-ray even such copies and brilliant imita- 
tions of style as these. No copyist has ever 
been able to look beneath surface paint. 
There he cannot follow the tricks of pre- 
paratory drawing, methods of structural 
style, and mannerisms of laying paint so 
essentially characteristic of each artist. 
There master and imitator are different, and 
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their differences are shown in the X-ray 
shadowgraph which reveals every basic brush 
stroke. 

A copy of a painting by Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti which was so exact that no one could 
tell the copy from the original became obvi- 
ous under Mr. Burroughs’s X-ray. The 
shadowgraph of one picture showed in the 
under painting a definite purpose and design. 
This is characteristic of every great master. 
The other showed in its structural drawing 
wavering lines, uncertain purpose, brush 
work which was hesitating, and paints 
unevenly laid. The imitator’s structural 
drawing was weak. There he could not 
follow the work of the master. 

Already in the Fogg Art Museum, Allan 
Burroughs has about one hundred and fifty 
negatives typical of the under painting of 
certain of the masters. If the authorship of 
a picture is in doubt, he compares a shadow- 
graph of the picture with a negative typical 
of the master whose work it is thought to be. 
If the two methods of under painting do not 
correspond, at once it is evident that the 
picture was not done by the master. But, 
if they do correspond, the author of the 
unidentified painting is found and another 
of the problems of art solved. 

Mr. Burroughs sailed towards the end of 
July, sent by the Fogg Art Museum, to 
X-ray the art treasures of Europe and 
complete his set of negatives typical of 
the under painting of the best artists. He 
has made amazing discoveries in this 
country, but abroad, among multitudes of 
old pictures and the greatest masters of 
the world, there is the possibility of his 
making even greater discoveries. Not only 
may the X-ray prove some famous pictures 
to be fakes; but equally certainly will it 
discover, hidden beneath the repaint of a 
trivial artist, more than 
painting. 
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The building of the New Wing for Western 
Art of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is 
nearing completion. ‘Three rooms from the 
Derby-Rogers House at Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, have already been installed. These 
are to be followed by the erection of the two 
handsome English and French rooms given 
by Mrs. Frederick T. Bradbury in memory 
of her brother, the late George Robert 


White. 


HUCK FINN AND TOM SAWYER 


BRONZE STATUE 


BY 
FREDERICK C. HIBBARD 


GIFT OF MR. GEORGE A. MAHAN TO THE CITY OF HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


FLORENCE ESTE 


An IntRODUCTION BY THORNTON OAKLEY, AND QUOTATIONS 


FROM Her LETTERS 


LORENCE ESTE died in Paris in 

April, 1926. Her death leaves a void 
in the world of art impossible to fill. From 
those who knew her well her death takes 
likewise an inspiring personality. Yet she 
had, I know, comparatively few close 
friends. The lives of these few she enriched 
by sharing with them the bounty of her 
buoyant spirit. Hers was a life of struggle. 
Fate to her, in many ways, was cruel. It 
swept away her fortune; it swept away the 
greater number of her nearest and her 
dearest comrades; it cast her, stranded, upon 
a foreign shore, there held her prisoner. 
But her courage never quailed. Dauntlessly 
she faced the years, and by her ardor, will, 
her love of nature and of life, she rose 
to take her place among the master- 
painters of the world. With deep-hewn 
letters she carved her name upon the 
imperishable scroll of time. 

Hers are water colors of entrancing beauty; 
fortunate indeed those galleries that possess 
examples of her craft (for she was not 
prolific; creation was for her a task that 
taxed her woman’s strength), and when she 
laid aside her brush and turned at close of 
day to paper and to pen what letters she 
could write! Living always by herself, 
with no member of her family by, in whom 
she could confide, it was inevitable that she 
should throw herself with uttermost abandon 
into correspondence with her chosen few. 
Blessed was I to be amongst this number. 
With what a thrill I received those square, 
blue-tinted envelopes, delighted in the linings 
of a still deeper blue, then fell to upon the 
many sheets covered with her inimitable 
penmanship. What outpourings there were 
here! As I read I felt myself transported 
to her beloved Brittany (how vividly I can 
remember that summer, when I saw her 
for the last time at St. Briac—her sturdy 
figure, laden with her canvases and easel, 
tramping, tramping along the coast among 
the villages she so adored), or found myself 
im Paris mounting the four flights of stairs 
to her hospitable balcony. Her letters 
breathed her indomitable will, her love of 
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beauty, her fire of purpose, her philosophy so 
calm, so ennobling, so ideal. A sombre 
note of hardships was almost always to be 
found—a suggestion of the well-nigh impas- 
sable barriers that blocked her road in life. 
Yet, true artist that she was, she made 
them but her ladders to mount into the 
heights. Ah, can it be that those envelopes, 
with that dear handwriting, have forever 
ceased to come? 

From a packet of Florence Este’s letters 
that I especially cherish I have taken the 
following paragraphs and arranged them, as 
best I can, in a consistent order. Some tell 
of Brittany, her adoration of the pines and 
sea and light; some tell of sheer ecstasy of 
living amidst the glitter of the Paris boule- 
vards; some hint at hardships, reveal her 
longing to return to her native land; others 
speak her thoughts of Art, make clear the 
steadfast radiance of her philosophy. If, 
in giving to the world these few quotations 
from her pen, I am able more broadly to 
make known the subtle loveliness of so rare 
an artist’s spirit, I shall be happily content. 


“Your Pine Tree (I had one last year I 
called Thornton Oakley’s) was to have been 
my first work this summer. It stood alone 
on the edge of a forest five miles from here. 
When I arrived there in June my heart 
stopped beating. Your tree—and every tree 
I have painted for years, big, noble splendid 
creatures, centuries old, had all been hewn 
down. Not one left. ‘Requisitionnés’ by 
the Government and all sent to the Front. 
It was a most tragic moment.” 

“My dear friend’s leaving this world pro- 
duces the effect that came to me when I 
saw all my splendid pine trees cut and 
lying dead on the ground. It will not be 
given to man in Brittany to see their like 
again.” 

“My trees having been hewn down, I 
have turned to small villages and to rapid 
and big water color studies of the sea. This 
country is full of beauty. But it is not 
apparent to the newcomer. There are 
hideous villas that ‘scream to Heaven’— 
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and yet I love it. I love its big horizons, 
its radiant color, its villages and St. Malo 
rising, like Venus, from the blue sea.”’ 

“Such sun we have not had for five years. 
I am absolutely frightened by the brillancy 
and joy of the passing day. 

“Destiny is not easy this summer. It is 
as winter—torrents of rain. The dunes 
before my windows are nearly black—the 
sea 1s blacker, and, though Hope sometimes 
revives, the weather-cock on the flagmast 
never budges from marking ‘grostemps.° 

“The world is too beautiful!—like molten 
jewels. Trying to produce pictures of said 
jewels I am rapidly going mad. But it is 
a charming frenzy. How do people live 
who do not dig from morning to night— 
for what they never get, but are always sure 
they will? 

“My two birds, Zizim and Buttercup, are 
molting and cross, as are we all when getting 
new clothes. But outside, close to the 
window, is the top of a mimosa tree, and 
three tiny birds, most elegant and gay, are 
making fun of their elders. Then there’s 
the village—and the tiny pepper-pot spire 
and all the toy, stone houses bathed in a 
tone of sapphire and pale violet... . Oh 
Jemima!” 

“T have pitched over all I ‘know’ and 
have given myself up to what I ‘feel.’ 
After discovering I feel nothing before land- 
scape pure and simple I am having a glorious 
time studying the incoming tides—very big 
drawings in charcoal and crayon conté, on 
deep cream paper nearly a yard long. 
Such fun!” 

“Millionaires are born with such draw- 
backs! They must climb from such golden 
dungeons to feel the grass beneath their 
feet. They took me, yesterday, a splendid 
Tun’ through a glorious land—in their 
superlative car. We ate pdaté de foe gras 
and drank hot tea as we sped along, but 
my soul was at home tramping across the 
fields. 

“T have never worked with more joy. 
I have ‘projects’ for months ahead. I am 
blissfully happy. I am as poor as a church 
mouse. Why bother?” 

“T am deep in Nietzche. Yesterday 
I came across a sentence, anent artists, 
which brings comfort—since the heat stops 
my work. He says that only the vulgar, 
among artists, feel they must constantly 
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produce—that the greater mind is willing 
to wait!” 

“Paris has been clothed for weeks in sun- 
shine. We are glorying in a nearly pre-war 
brilliancy of the streets. It is intoxicating. 
It seems Life coming back to us. I go out 
on my balcony (I am on the fourth floor), 
and see the long rows of blazing lights down 
the Boulevard—see, opposite, the grave, old 
buildings of the Maternité, the many 
windows gleaming—for there it is the 
much-needed babies are born to France— 
and calm, overhead, a splendid moon.” 

““My friends, F and L, were with me. 
How I enjoyed them! The struggle for 
achievement was put aside—forgotten. I 
dressed in white. I walked abroad—not 
laden with easels and an intent eye. My 
servant (who having ruled me and my house- 
hold for many years has the power of 
expression) said with a sigh of content, 
‘Enfin! c'est beau de servir une dame du 
monde. Distinguée, élégante—Les artistes. 
Oh! Mademoiselle sait que les artistes. . . 
She did not finish, but Mademoiselle under- 
stood.” 

“A regular stampede of exhibitions all 
over Paris—and ‘days’ haying been taken 
up one has to rush from one end of the town 
to the other to see one’s friends. ‘Aprés 
cing heures’ one is given a cup of tepid tea, 
and in the crowd the most uninteresting 
person in it fastens itself upon you and one 
returns home, crushed in the Metro.” 

“The lonely life I lead in Brittany makes 
my Paris life a dream of bliss—luncheons 
(with partridges); dinner (with much point); 
tea with little cakes and chocolat, (O 
Thornton Oakley! ! ! with chocolat! .. .). 
A new cloak with light grey fur, a black 
hat which changes me (always an advantage) 
and various other vanities have cheered me 
up. I have no news. Though having been 
‘of the world,’ I have seen no one. That 
is—no one who paints. Of course other 
people don’t count. Yet I have had the 
‘painters’ in the house. My kitchen has 
been painted apple green and with glittering 
brass saucepans is a sight to behold. I 
expect to give some small lunch parties 
and small teas. Last winter I gave five 
‘big’ (for my rooms!) receptions. Every- 
body came. Everybody enjoyed themselves 
and each other. I, alone, saw no one, 
enjoyed nothing, and no one even noticed 
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they could not see me because I was always 
smiling and shaking hands.” 

“Everyone is dull and blue—excepting 
myself. The years of the war—the woe— 
the misery of the daily scramble have created 
a reaction. I will be joyous! Why wait 
until perfection comes?” 

“This is an intense season. Exhibitions 
and exhibitions and exhibitions. All kinds. 
Old style and modern. Tuesday I go to the 
opening of a modern one, by a young French- 
man—immense talent, immense conceit— 
who thinks the Cinéma ought to be allowed 
to give shows in the Louvre and at Notre 
Dame. - 

“T am sorry about my spelling. I write 
straighter in French. My mother used to 
read over my letters before I sent them. I 
still see her laughing eyes when she said 
“Yes, Dear, send it by all means. A very 
nice letter. Queer spelling?’ She has been 
dead eleven years, and I never see a beautiful 
thing or read a noble verse without thinking 
of her radiant presence. 

“My hair has grown grey—but I think 
my spirit is, if anything, more a flame than 
fourteen years ago. Life is so wonderful a 
show. Taken as a show it is purely en- 
chanting—but it also is a place where 
suffering takes the most unexpected turns. 
Yet high-tide always comes back with its 
glorious rush and roar. 

“T am surprised at an unexpected success. 
I am honored by being appointed one of the 
American Advisory Committee for the 
coming Pittsburgh Exhibition. Mary Cas- 
satt, Alexander Harrison, Walter Gay, 
Frieseke and I. This fact has, I imagine, 
leaked out. I notice, since my return here 
in the quartier, several quite unexpected 
“coups de chapeau’ from 
men-painters, compatriots.” 

“T long to see the finest American Art. 
In France the war killed all élan. The 
young who were to have done fine things 
for Art are lying forever stilled on the 
battlefields. But the world will revive. 
Each must dig in his humble garden—not 
waste his strength in vain regrets. Beauty 
is still to be attained. Work, worthy the 
doing, is waiting for us all.” 

“T am—passionately—of my own country 
and long to have a small place there among 
my fellow workers.” 

“Oh dear! to live out of one’s own country 


my American 
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is not all joy. I have a delightful existence 
—brimful of pleasant things and notable 
people. But no notable people can replace 
the soul of one’s countrymen. I, who have 
been forced to live abroad, have never 
approved of living out of one’s own country.” 

‘“‘Happiness is not perfect—but there are 
ways and means to make it bloom. For 
myself—being a déracinée—I have none of 
the authentic illuminations. No electric 
lights—little rush one-penny dips that 
give to others a faint glow. But to me 
they illuminate my soul. They never go 
out, and the private orchestra of my inmost 
self has taught me to be happy ‘without 
happiness.’ But I miss one thing I have 
always longed for—my own country and 
my own countrymen.” 

“How delightfully ‘able to do as you 
wish’ all you Americans are!!! You come 
and go like the winds of Heaven. You see 
all peoples, all countries and calmly skim 
the cream off the whole pot.” 

“T have left the Glorious Top of the Hill 
—and the path downward, though still 
delightful, makes me realize what I have 
missed in living away from my own country 
and from all of you.” 

“Living in France is charming. But it is 
also very rarified—as though one lived on 
lofty peaks with oneself as sole companion, 
and the beauties of nature as one’s only 
familiars—else as though one lived in a 
museum. One admires, one is impressed, 
one is thrilled and enchanted. But one is 
dashed without knowing it—and_ sobered 
at not having the near and constant com- 
panionship of one’s own kind. Iam wonder- 
ing what the matter is with my inmost 
heart? It is homesickness for a home in 
my own country. Well, it is all right, and 
a good French accent with some lofty peaks 
(in the way of friends) must atone for not 
being nearer you.” 

“T went to see Lucien Simon in_ his 
charming atelier quite near. I have the 
greatest admiration for his art and even 
more for the man. He is to go to America 
next month to be on the Pittsburgh Jury. 
He does not love to go but does so, he told 
me, because he feels it time every Frenchman 
should do what is possible to recognize what 
France owes to America.” 

“Being a painter, since the war (in 
France), is not unlike having entered an 
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‘order’ where money, food, housing and 
raiment are not to be thought of. ‘You 
paint? Be thankful and don’t squirm. No 
one wants your pictures. Why paint ’em? 
Because you love the effort? Adore the 
digging? Well, then, you are well paid.” 
All of which is true but won’t help pay my 
French Income Tax. The ‘notice’ arrived 
yesterday. My ‘income’ is guessed at by 
the price of my apartment. The tax (to me) 
exorbitant is made worse by a postscritum— 
‘Etant Célibataire—137 frances additional.’ 
Hard luck on spinsters and bachelors and 
widows (without children) and _ divorcés. 
Taxed because we failed to bring down the 
Prize. We are going to be forced to wear 
our ‘straightlines’ when fashion has let out 
the sails. We are going to be forced to 
wear hats with brims instead of the inverted 
soup-tureens. We shall soon be taxed for 
our shadows and (what will bring in a lot!) 
our disappointments!” 

“Here at the Peinture 4 ?Eau I had a 
panel of six things. ‘La Vallée’ was at 
once ‘acquis par |’Etat,’ which covered me 
with a fleeting glory, but did not fill my 
sails with the wind of wealth. 

“How I wish the things I sent you were 
more worth while! What a tussle, what a 
tussle it is! The fire of beauty is so quick 
to come and so immediate to go out. One 
feels, one sees, but the hand is so awkward, 
the métier so defective. Lucien Simon did 
me the great honor of coming to see me 
lately. He is a keen and merciless eritic, 
but said ‘I tell you all that but, you know, 
I don’t know anything—about painting 
least of all.’ Well, Painting is a Glorious 
Misery. It’s like rushing up a hill to see 
the sun rise. One gets to the top with toil 
and much blown . but the sun most 
generally rises for us in a glum cloud. All 
the same, we who have embarked in the 
derisive trade where the laborer so rarely 
seems to get much hire—we, all the same, are 
‘les fils du soleil!” 

““T have been working, standing, six hours 
today. My sincere efforts have been simply 
energy expended. My picture shows it and 
I know it. Nevertheless I shall go to sleep 
and as I slip into dreamland I shall think 
‘How glorious! Tomorrow I shall begin 
again.” 

“T wish my things were better. I hesitate 
to send them. But after all they are what 


they had to be—An effort, A Striving, A 
Hope that flew away—or, as Shorty Lasar 
would say, ‘Just a stagger.” 

“One does love honors, loves “du lait a 
boire’ as the French call flattery; but nothing 
matters unless, inside us, a little voice 
exclaims, “Well done! three cheers! that 
oak tree hugging close to the yellow poplar 
does sing!” 

“In looking through the catalogue I am 
impressed with the tendency toward cubism 
and ultra ‘modern’ Art that seems to 
predominate. All Art is Art when it is 
beautiful. But when the chief emotion 
produced by a picture is one of surprise at 
its ‘queerness to me Art is not in the picture 
and only a scream for personal advertise- 
ment remains.” 

“T wish I could unscrew my boxes and 
show you my summer work. I am rather 
uneasy because I quite like some of it. 
Cottet has done me the honor (a great one 
from him!) of asking to come to see it, and 
he and Ménard are coming next week, up 
my four flights, to render judgment. Theirs. 
You know no one can really render judg- 
ment. Art springs up as it wills, like a 
fountain which uses the channel prepared 
for it, but, that used, is free and rises and 
falls from an impulse not even its own!” 

“You make a mistake in speaking of me 
as In any way remarkable. I have a ‘spark’ 
which flies upward with so many others— 
makes a faint glow and expires. ‘There are, 
even among the great, few fine artists, very 
few, to my mind. There is much natural 
talent but little talent of knowing how to use 
the ‘spark’ aright.” 

“Dear me, how complicated Life is! ! ! 
One must be frank—but not too frank; one 
must be ardent—but cool. One must let 
go to one’s impulse—but one must stick to 
a strict decorum.” 

“Tell them that Miss Este is queer, 
rather touched in the head by a prolonged 
absence from under the shadow of the Eagle 
—rather cracked by living alone—and if 
wanting in Modesty as to her pictures, it is 
because she sees them as she wished them 
to be, sees them in the way mothers smile 
at their poor, little children, all humps and 
defects.” 

*T have read your letter with amazement 
—and since then great Joy has come into 
my heart. I have recetved many honors, 
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prizes, but I have never received any that 
gave me such keen and unexpected pleasure. 
Oh, Thornton Oakley, how pleased I am. 
I fairly bristle (from principle) with sentences 
that are intended to stuff our busted Hopes. 
But how much simpler it is—just to be 
glad!—to have had this honor given me by 
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an American Jury who have never met me— 
who have agreed to award me such a prize!! 
It is too delightful. I may have some idea 
of Art. I think I have. I know I have. 
But I am not really much of a water colorist, 
you know. Please keep this to yourself 
most carefully.” 


THE BEAUTIES OF INDIAN EMBROIDERIES 


BY BIPIN K. SINHA 


NDIA was once famous throughout the 

world for its beautiful embroideries. In 
the Western world the art of the needle is 
associated with feminine fingers. But in 
the East, especially where the art has 
assumed the proportions of a trade, not a 
little of it is due to the masculine manipula- 
tion of the needle. 

In many cases the most beautiful work- 
manship and the most valuable thread are 
expended on inferior ground fabric. From 
the Indian point of view the designs and 
fine patient workmanship are so important 
that the background is not a matter of 
much consideration. All good embroideries 
are worked upon hand-woven materials. 
The method of minutely counting threads 
for the Phulkari stitch can only be carried 
on a hand-woven ground. But the intro- 
duction into the Indian bazaars of ““markins” 
or of painfully prosaic materials known as 
unbleached calico and twilled cotton sheet- 
ing, which now form so large a proportion 
of the material on which the Indian depends 
and on which he expends his decorative 
efforts, is, according to Mrs. Percy Brown, a 
great English art connoisseur, the first thin 
end of the wedge of that Western influence 
which has been creeping with such disastrous 
results over Eastern arts and crafts. She 
condemns unbleached calico as altogether 
unsuited for a background to the poetical 
paintings in silk, once the pride and glory 
of India. 

The Dacca embroidery is a very rich 
form of embroidery, peculiar to Dacca in 
Bengal. The thread is obtained from the 
cocoons of the muga silk-worm, an _ indige- 
nous grub existing in the province. An 
interesting fact in connection with this 


trade is that the principal market for the 
Dacca embroidery is found among the 
Arabs of the Persian Gulf; the fashionable 
attire of the wild and fanatical Arab chiefs 
is manufactured in Bengal, which is several ~ 
thousand miles away. 

Phulkaries are made in Northern and 
Western India. The designs are almost 
entirely geometrical, brought about by the 
stitch which is purely and simply a darning 
stitch done entirely from the reverse side of 
the fabric. Very small amount of silk is 
expended on the reverse surface, and the 
pattern is constructed by counting the 
threads. The fabrics reveal the patience, 
care and economy which are employed in 
producing these embroideries so characteris- 
tic of the Punjab people. 

Gold and silver wire embroideries may be 
called the ceremonial embroideries of India, 
when she is called upon to exhibit to the 
utmost the traditional pomps and splendor 
of the East. From being universally done 
on a frame it is called Karchob work. There 
are two forms of it—the heavy and massive 
worked on velvet or satin with usually a 
heavy cotton lining to give support to the 
gold work, while the light and graceful 
form, Kamdami, is worked on muslin or fine 
sik. They are accomplished as couching 
and laid embroideries—that is to say, are 
cushioned so as to raise the embroidery above 
the general level—while in other instances 
gold braidings or specially formed gold wires 
are laid in the required fashion and fastened 
down by yellow silk brought by a needle 
from below. Gold and silver wire drawing 
forms a very important industry in itself. 
For the embroiderer it is drawn in various 
forms required for each particular style of 
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work having been specially spun, plaited or 
spirally twisted, and it was estimated some 
years ago that Delhi alone produces over 
30,000 miles of these wires per annum. The 
diversities and local characteristics of this 
work in Delhi are as numerous as its ruined 
tombs, mosques and _ palaces—something 
that marks the individuality of its rulers 


and the dynasty of which perhaps it was ~ 


the capital. 

Another extremely interesting handicraft 
is that of the Chamba Rumals or handker- 
chiefs. It is a purely domestic art and 
entirely dependent upon the social customs 
of the people. The gift of those handker- 
chiefs is a part of the marriage ceremony in 
a Chamba household. They are prepared 
by the women of the family, and on the 
occasion of wedding the relatives of the 
bride present them to the bridegroom and 
his people make a similar gift to the bride. 
On important occasions the handkerchiefs 
are worn by both sexes, slung over the 
shoulder or tied so as to hang down on the 
side. They are in every sense a labor of 
love. The poorer people content themselves 
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with very simple productions, such as mere 
geometrical patterns, but the more elaborate 
of these handkerchiefs are veritable illustra- 
tions in silk embroidery of the famous Hindu 
books, the Ramayan and the Mahabharat. 
Devout Hindus delight in picturing forth 
the wonderful feats and eventful episodes in 
the Iliad of the East, which are well-known 
and understood-by all: Rama, the-great 
Hindu deity, and his wife, Sita, are the 
favorite figures in most of the designs, and 
scenes from their romantic and tragic lives 
form the subject of these silk-embroidered 
stories. 

The highest form of Indian embroidery is 
perhaps done in Kathiawar States in Eastern 
India. Much of Kathiawar embroidery is 
done on skirts of women, and graceful and 
effective they must look, as they walk, 
swinging the full folds of rich color, here 
and there, lit up with bits of bright-looking 
glass. Unfortunately cheap machine-made 


imitations are fast displacing from the 
market hand-made embroideries, and con- 
sequently the traditional craft of India is 
rapidly dying out. 
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THE CARE OF MONUMENTAL 
BRONZES 

To a great extent the beauty of a work of 
art in bronze is enhanced or marred by the 
condition of its surface. This is something 
which municipalities often do not take into 
consideration, with the result that when 
cleaning day arrives it either comes too late 
or is prosecuted too vigorously. The finger 
of Time, touching lightly a great work of 
art, not infrequently adds to its value, and 
to replace this with shiny newness takes on 
at times the semblance of sacrilege. 

A distressed letter recently received from 
one of our subscribers telling of a flagrant 
case of this sort brought the subject to mind. 
In order to make helpful reply, we referred 
our subscriber’s letter to Mr. Herbert 
Adams. None knows better than he how 
sculptures should be cared for, and of such 
value is his advice that, with his permission, 
we are sharing with all our readers his letter 
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of counsel. It may chance that among 
these readers may be some City Fathers in 
whose hands rest the safe keeping and care 
of monumental bronzes, or friends of such, 
and without doubt there are not a few among 
them who have small bronzes on their own 
estates, for the preservation of which they 
are concerned. To such we specially com- 
mend the advice so generously given by the 
maker of some of the finest works in bronze 
that have been produced in America. Mr. 
Adams's letter is as follows: 

“Mrs. H.’s letter in regard to the sculpture 
at G— brings up that old problem of caring 
for our public monuments. It would seem 
that people thought that a piece of sculpture, 
once set in place, would, unlike anything 
else, take care of itself forever; while, as a 
matter of fact, a piece of bronze, in order to 
continue to look well, requires a little dis- 
criminating care at frequent intervals. 
The ordinary attention required by our 
public bronzes is very simple, and can be 
given by any careful workman. 

“As a new penny tucked away in a drawer 
will soon become dark and dull in appear- 
ance, so a bronze, placed out of doors, 
subject to heat and cold, the rain, soot and 
dust of our cities, not only changes its 
color rapidly but becomes dull and lifeless. 

“We have all of us noticed what a beauti- 
ful quality is taken on by a bronze which is 
kept clean, and given a gentle rub now and 
then. I think this gives us the clue for 
caring for our public bronzes. Give them 
a good hosing down with clear water anda 
rub with some soft material two or three 
times a year, avoiding the use of all cleansing, 
coloring, or protecting preparations, unless 
possibly a very thin coat of dissolved bees- 
wax. In order to be effective, of course, 
this care should begin when the statue is 
new. If a statue has been neglected until it 
becomes encrusted with soot and dirt, this 
treatment will have little effect, and perhaps 
the only thing is to get down to the clean 
bronze and start afresh. But of course this 
is work for the expert. 

“Whether or not it was wise to have given 
the bronzes at G— a drastic cleaning would 
of course depend on the condition they were 
in. If the clean raw bronze had been left 
without the lacquer, the elements would 
tone the bronze down in a short time, and, if 
regularly given the treatment I have sug- 
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gested, I believe they would soon take on a 
beautiful and natural patine. In my opin- 
ion, the use of the lacquer was a mistake, 
and if the case were mine, and I could find a 
solvent that would take it off without 
affecting the bronze, I should apply it. 
For even if I did want the bronze to remain 
bright, I have no faith in any lacquer 
resisting our sun and rain for more than a 
few years at most. It will wear unevenly, 
the exposed portions of the bronze turning 
dark faster than the rest, the dark places 
usually coming on the high parts, which 
should be the lightest. 

“We are just setting in place the Win- 
chester War Memorial, of which you pub- 
lished a reproduction of the group. In the 
finishing of the bronze, I insisted that no 
chemicals be used. Simply clean it off, let 
it stand in the foundry for a while, and 
then wax it. I have delayed answering your 
letter to see the result. I am pleased with 
it. Of course the color is light, but I think 
the effect is gocd, and it will get dark all too 
soon. 

“Anything you can do to induce people 
to take care of their monuments would be 
of great value. For years I have been 
preaching that our cities should have a good, 
careful man, regularly employed to make the 
rounds from monument to monument, 
caring for them as suggested above. 


‘HERBERT ADAMS.” 


NOTES 


From Honolulu comes the 

HONOLULU ART news that the new museum 
MUSEUM building of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, which 

/ was started in July, 1925, is now complete. 
_ This building is the gift of Mrs. Charles M. 
) Cooke, of Honolulu, who also gave the site, 
on which it stands, a fund for its endow- 


/ ment, and her own art collections for its 


galleries. 

Plans for the structure were begun by the 
late Bertram G. Goodhue and completed 
after his death by his associates. As is 
fitting, it presents an Hawaiian face, with 
flowing roof lines and informal “lanai” or 
porch, distinctive of an early Hawaiian- 
American house. Within, the rooms are 
grouped about five courts, three of which are 
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now completed. To the left and right of a 
central open-air auditorium, courts enriched 
respectively with Chinese and Spanish 
features have been appropriately chosen to 
center the Oriental and Occidental exhibits. 
Of the two courts later to be built, one is 
designed in the spirit of old Hawaii. The 
plans also include a section consisting of a 
central Little Theatre and two courts with 
surrounding rooms—offices, library and 
schoolrooms. In the design of these plans 
evidence is seen of the architect’s idea of 
building into this structure adaptations of 
forms which the various peoples migrating 
to this common soil have brought with them. 

The collection of works of art included in 
Mrs. Cooke’s gift comprises examples of old 
and modern painting, early American china; 
English furniture; Philippine embroideries, 
Hawaiian calabashes; Chinese ceramics, 
textiles, paintings, carving, crystal and 
glass; Japanese lacquers, figures in wood, 
screens and Korean ceramics. While the 
number of Oriental exhibits in the Museum’s 
collections at present exceeds that of the 
Occidental ones, the latter, which has lately 
been supplemented by pictures and books, 
will, it is hoped, gradually be rounded out. 
Also, the hope of those in charge that the 
material included in these collections would 
become more directly representative of the 
community in which they are located, has 
begun to be realized. A collection of etch- 
ings and wood engravings by American 
artists has been presented by Mr. C. Mon- 
tague Cooke; the Honolulu Art Society and 
an individual collector have given a number 
of pictures and art books for use in the 
schools; while another donor has presented a 
notable collection of old Chinese and 
Japanese prints and bronzes; and Occidental 
and Oriental weapons, including the Swanzy 
Hedemann collection of Pacific Islands imple- 
ments of war. 

The Honolulu Academy of Arts has 
already initiated an extensive plan of 
cooperation with the other local institutions 
in the city. Last season the work in the 
public schools, instituted by the Honolulu 
Art Society, was taken over, and this year 
illustrated talks are being given to the 
children of the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades, with the idea of stimulating apprecia- 
tion by familiarization with the early 
traditions of Occidental art. Art classes of 
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the University of Hawaii have requested 
assistance and been supplied with lectures 
and illustrative material from the collections 
of the museum. Cooperation is also planned 
with the Children’s Department of the 
Public Library and the Dramatic and Story- 
Telling League. 

From the account of its activities and the 
architect’s drawings of its exterior views 
which appear in an attractive little pamphlet 
recently issued by the Academy, this 
institution is not only filling a real need in 
the community, by affording opportunity 
for the examination and study of worth- 
while works of art, but is in itself a work of 
art of lasting beauty. 


The Newark Art Museum 

“THE LADY OF has received as a gift from 

THE Lotus” its founder, Mr. Louis 

Bamberger, a fountain fig- 
ure in black bronze by Ernest Wise Keyser. 
This has been placed in the northeast arch 
of the central court of the Museum. It is 
entitled “The Lady of the Lotus” and 
represents a young girl, standing with head 
turned sharply to the side and holding on 
the right hip an urn, from which a stream of 
water trickles. The figure stands over 8 
feet on its pedestal. As will be seen from 
the accompanying reproduction, it is pri- 
marily Greek in inspiration, with strong 
Egyptian influences evidenced in the lotus 
motif which is to be found in the urn, in the 
treatment of the hair and the drapery, and 
in the lotus-like ornaments—one under the 
raised foot, the other near the right hand. 
The face is Oriental in character, and this 
same influence is seen in the rhythmic 
quality of the figure, the flow of its contours. 
It is interesting to note the double silhouette 
in this work—that of the figure itself and 
that of the drapery about it. Each line 
and fold in the drapery, each curve and 
contour of the figure is balanced by an 
opposing curve, contour or line. 

Mr. Keyser studied first at the Maryland 
Institute of Art in Baltimore and at the 
Art Students’ League in New York; later at 
the Julian Academy in Paris and with Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. It was during his 
student days in Paris that he first became 
interested in Oriental sculpture, making a 
careful study of the originals and casts from 
the Far East in the Trocadero and other 
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Parisian museums. Since that time the 
greater part of his work has shown the 
influence of the early art of the East. 


The Eighteenth Annual 
THE Stockbridge Exhibition, 
STOCKBRIDGE which was held in the 


ExuIBITION Casino at Stockbridge from 
September 4 to 25, was, 
according to report, one of the most success- 
ful showings that this organization has yet 
made. Not only were there numbers of 
enthusiastic visitors, but a total of $4,000 
in sales of paintings and sculpture was 
realized. 

The catalogue listed 140 exhibits, includ- 
ing oil paintings and water colors, works in 
sculpture and in black and white. Especially 
interesting among the oil paintings were 
Lydia Field Emmet’s portraits of Hope and 
Beatrice Proctor of New York; Walter 
Nettleton’s several portraits, one of a young 
woman of the Zuider Zee; Lilian Westcott 
Hale’s “‘Music of the Spheres”; and M. 
Jean McLane’s “Study of a Child” and 
“A Pink Flower.” John C. Johansen 
showed an interior of Daniel Chester 
French’s studio at Stockbridge, in which the 
sculptor was seen at work with a plaster 
model of his heroic statue of Lincoln in the 
Lincoln Memorial as a background; also an 
interior of his own villa at Stockbridge. 
There were three portraits by Walter L. 
Clark, President of the Grand Central 
Galleries of New York, and one of “Prince 
Rospigliosi”’ by Albert Sterner. Among the 
landscapes one noted with pleasure Henry 
W. Parton’s “Bear Mountain at Stock- 
bridge,’ as seen from Walter L.. Clark’s 
Agawam Farm; “The Passing of Daylight,” 
by the late Ben Foster; ““Snow-Clad Hills,” 
by Gardner Symons; “Winter Sunshine,” 
by Roy Brown; and “Morning Sunlight,” 
by Leonard Ochtman. Francis C. Jones 
was represented by a painting entitled “The 
Open Window,” F. Luis Mora by “The 
School-House Door,’ and Matilda A. 
Brownell by an attractive still life. 

In the water-color gallery there were 
interesting portrait sketches by Marie O. 
Kobbe and Rosina Emmet Sherwood, and 
two outdoor subjects by Francis B. Crown- 
inshield, to name only a few exhibits. 

The exhibits in sculpture included a 
bronze statuette of Rip Van Winkle and a 
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ERNEST WISE KEYSER 


RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE NEWARK ART MUSEUM BY MR. LOUIS BAMBERGER 


plaster bust of Washington Irving by Daniel 
Chester French; also portrait busts of Joseph 
P. Day of New York and of President James 
Monroe by Mrs. Margaret French Cresson, 
the daughter of the distinguished sculptor. 
There were other notable works by Frederick 
MacMonnies, Malvina Hoffman and Evelyn 
Longman Batchelder. 

Mme. Pablo Casals, the wife of the dis- 
tinguished cellist, was represented in this 
exhibition by an embroidered fire screen. 

Another event of interest at Stockbridge 
in September was the Seventy-third Anni- 
versary meeting of the Laurel Hill Associa- 
tion, which was held on the tenth of the 
month at Laurel Hill. Mr. William Penn 


Cresson, President of the Association, pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Mr. Richard 
T. Ely, Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Wisconsin, whose subject was 
“Town and Village Improvement,” and by 
Mr. Walter Prichard Eaton, who spoke on 
“Community Spirit.” 


The Saint-Gaudens Memo- 


THE SAINT- rial Association has lately 
GAUDENS issued a_ beautiful illus- 
MEMORIAL — trated pamphlet describing 


the Saint-Gaudens Memo- 
rial, “‘Aspet,” at Cornish, New, Hampshire, 
which, through the great love and generosity 
of the late Mrs. Saint-Gaudens and her son, 
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Homer Saint-Gaudens, constitutes a muni- 
ficent gift to the people. 

Mrs. Saint-Gaudens, it will be recalled, 
passed away during the recent summer. 
As Royal Cortissoz has said in the New 
York Herald-Tribune: “It is given to few 
women to do what Augusta Saint-Gaudens 
did—to build a monument enshrining the 
very atmosphere in which an artist lived 
and breathed and had his being.” In 
description of this Memorial he continues: 
“The house at Aspet has been steadfastly 
preserved as Saint-Gaudens knew it. The 
two studies are places of quietude, where 
once they were furnaces of activity, but in 
bronze and plaster the sculptor’s works 
crowd the rooms and bring back his spirit. 
The pictures he loved still hang on the 
walls. His books lie about. Near by 
splashes the fountain, to whose music he 
would sit and listen in moments of rest and 
meditation. Not far off, beneath the little 
temple that friends erected, his ashes repose. 
The whole place speaks of Saint-Gaudens 
and his art in a time of artistic confusion 
recalling us to his noble ideals.” With 
reference to the object and what has trans- 
spired, he says: “It was the object of Mrs. 
Saint-Gaudens’s constant solicitude from the 
time, shortly after her husband’s death, when 
she first arranged the studies informally for 
the admission of visitors. They came in 
their thousands, and they steadily come, 
responsive to the sentiment and the beauty 
there established. In due time the New 
Hampshire Legislature passed a_ bill in- 
corporating the Memorial, a fabric to exist in 
perpetuity. The board of trustees is even 
now engaged in promoting the development 
of the necessary endowment fund, which 
will cover the upkeep and administration of 
the place. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this object may be promptly realized. The 
Memorial, for which the sculptor’s family 
made obviously great sacrifices, is an institu- 
tion of high public value. For it does more 
than commemorate an artist. It beautifully 
invokes the influence of that standard by 
which he enriched American art.” 

The Trustees of the Saint-Gaudens Memo- 
rial must have a fund of at least $100,000 to 
provide for the maintenance and upkeep of 
the Saint-Gaudens Memorial before they 
can accept the generous gift of Mrs. Saint- 
Gaudens and her son. An additional fund 


of at least an equal amount will be necessary 
to continue the Memorial. In order that 
there may be established there a center of 
study and inspiration for young sculptors, 
at least another $100,000 will be required. 
Therefore the trustees are inviting member- 
ship on a basis of from $10 contributing 
memberships to $10,000 founders. Funds 
so subscribed will be held in trust for this 
great object. 


When the Boston Society 

ARTS AND of Arts and Crafts was 
CRAFTS, BOSTON organized some thirty years 
AND NEW YORK ago little craft work of 

permanent artistic value 
being produced. The constant en- 
couragement of craftsmen, always requiring 
their best, over this long period of time has, 
however, brought results of immeasurable 
artistic significance to this country. Such 
silversmiths as Arthur J. Stone and F. J. R. 
Gyllenberg; a wood-carver of the caliber of 
J. Kirechmayer; Edward E. Oakes, Frank 
Gardner Hale and Josephine Hartwell Shaw 
among jewelers; the expert bookbinder, 
Mary Crease Sears; such ironworkers as 
Samuel Yellin and Frank L. Karolewsky; 
and potters with the skill of Arthur E. 
Baggs, Adelaide Robineau, Henry C. Mercer 
—mentioning only a few workers at random 
—have always received consistent encourage- 
ment and appreciation from the Society. 
In turn the organization has progressed as 
its members have succeeded. ‘Today many 
of America’s finest craftsmen are affiliated 
with the Society, each one applying prac- 
tically the ideals for which the Society 
stands. The Tricennial Exhibition to be 
held next spring at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts will include representative work 
by a large number of this membership. 

An altar set after a design by Cram and 
Ferguson, Architects, has recently been 
executed by a Society Medalist, James T. 
Woolley, for Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. It is of gilded brass wrought 
in a design which has been a severe test of 
fine craftsmanship. But Mr. Woolley’s 
sympathetic handling of the metal, the 
vitality of his work, his detailed care, and 
the beauty and depth of the surface place 
the set among notable examples of American 
craftsmanship. The cross is the gift of 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, as a memorial 


was 


ALTAR SET DESIGNED BY CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS, AND EXECUTED BY JAMES T. WOOLLEY OF THE BOSTON 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


to Calvin Coolidge, Jr.; one of the vases was 
given in memory of Capt. Morris Hancock 
Tindall by Mrs. Tindall and the candlesticks 
by Earlton Throop, Jr., in memory of his 
mother, Caroline Frances Moorhead. 

For several years Arthur E. Baggs has 
been experimenting with clays and glazes. 
Occasionally a group of these individual 
pieces are exhibited. A number of pieces 
recently shown at The Marblehead Arts 
Association summer exhibition are now in 
the Boston and New York shops. There are 
several pieces of his Egyptian blue glazes, a 


MEMORIAL GIFT TO MERCERSBURG ACADEMY, MERCERSBURG, PA, 


number decorated with underglaze incised 
patterns cut into the clay and various tan 
and brown glazes with remarkable variations 
in tones found in the same pieces. Mr. 
Baggs is manager of the Marblehead Pottery 
and also consulting potter for the Cowan 
Pottery of Cleveland, where he hopes during 
the winter to carry further his experiments 
in high-fire stoneware. 

Hand in hand with the increasing number 
of churches has come a demand for eccle- 
siastical embroideries. ‘The Guild of Thread 
and Needleworkers of the Boston Society is 
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VIRGIN AND ‘CHILD. 


STATUE DESIGNED FOR ROSARY COL- 

LEGE CHAPEL, RIVER FOREST, ILL., BY JOSEPH KISELEWSKI, 

WHO RECENTLY WON THE PRIX DE ROME IN SCULPTURE AND 
THE PARIS PRIZE OF THE BEAUX ARTS INSTITUTE 


making an effort to meet this demand with 
pieces of skillfully executed needlework. 
There will be an exhibition of its ecclesiastical 
embroideries at the Boston shop the second 
week in November. 


More than a hundred rugs 
of the Ballard Collection 
are being shown this month 
at The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. The largest single group is made 
up of sixteen Oushak rugs from Asia Minor, 
five of which are known as the “Holbein 


BOSTON 
ART NOTES 
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Group” because similar types appear in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century European 
paintings, particularly in the work of Hans 
Holbein. There are six Chinese rugs whose 
simplicity in color and consistent use of 
single motifs contrast conspicuously with the 
variety in color and intricacy in design seen 
in other rugs from Persia, India, Asia Minor 
and the Caucasus where weavers understood 
the value of contrast and surprise and were 
masters of curves and symmetry, endowing 
their work with deep emotional appeal. 
There are fifteen examples in the Ghiordes 
group, the majority being prayer rugs, nine 
in the early Persian group and four in the 
Indo-Persian group. 

Mr. James F. Ballard, who gathered this 
magnificent collection over a period of many 
years, was present at the private view at the 
Museum, October 14, just prior to his 
departure for India. 

The Museum has recently acquired a rare 
Italian panel painting representing Saint 
Jerome. It is attributed to Vittorio Car- 
paccio and is indeed characterized by the 
picturesque imagination and inventiveness 
of that fifteenth century Venetian painter. 
The panel is excellently preserved and is 
notable alike for its fine detail, its exquisite 
blues so remarkably related to the whole 
composition, as well as for its characteristic 
style. 

Among small gallery exhibitions in Boston 
this month, we note with interest the first 
one-man show in this city of the work of H. 
A. Vincent at the Casson Gallery. It 
follows an exhibition there of color prints of 
the Far East by the English artist, Miss 
Elizabeth Keith. 

AL Weeks 


Of the eight awards offered 
AWARDS IN THE In connection with the 
INTERNATIONAL Twenty-fifth International 
AT PITTSBURGH Exhibition of Paintings at 

the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, which opened on October 14, 
one—the first—went to an Italian, two to 
English artists, three to Americans, one to a 
Frenchman, and one to an Austrian. 

The first prize of $1,500 was awarded to 
Ferruccio Ferrazzi of Rome for a painting 
entitled “‘Horitia and Fabiola”; the second 
prize of $1,000 to K. X. Roussel of Paris, 
France, for a landscape entitled “Faun and 


MOUNTEBANKS AND THIEVES 


ROBERT SPENCER, N. A. 


AWARDED THIRD PRIZE, CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PITTSBURGH 


Nymph under a Tree”; and the third prize 
of $500 to the well-known American artist, 
Robert Spencer, of New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
for a characteristic city picture entitled 
“Mountebanks and Thieves.” First Hon- 
orable Mention, which carries with it a 
prize of $300, was won by Max Kuehne, a 
New York artist, for a painting entitled 
“Rocky Neck.” John Carroll of Wood- 
stock, New York, Dod Procter (Mrs. Ernest 
Procter) of Cornwall, England, and Antoine 
Faistauer of Salzburg, Austria, were also 
awarded Honorable Mention. 

A special prize of $500, offered by the 
Garden Club of Allegheny County for a 
garden picture, was awarded to Walter 
Sickert of London, England. Sickert is 
one of the pioneers among modern British 
painters. He has lately been made an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. ‘This 
prize, which was offered this year for the 
second time, is unique among awards given 
in the United States. In establishing it, the 
Club desired to call attention to the oppor- 
tunities for subjects which are to be found in 


gardens and to encourage people generally to 
make gardens that will be worthy of the best 
efforts of artists. 

Ferruccio Ferrazzi, the winner of the first 
award, is one of the younger members of the 
Italian school who has already numerous 
awards to his credit. He was born in Rome, 
in 1891, and studied first under his father, 
after which he was a student at the Institute 
of Fine Arts in Rome under Coromaldi and 
Sartorio. In 1914 he was awarded the 
National Pension in Rome. At the Roman 
International in 1924 he was represented by 
a group of 25 paintings, principally psycho- 
logical portraits of himself and his family. 
A number of his paintings were shown in 
the Italian exhibition at the Carnegie 
Institute in 1925, and in the exhibition of 
Modern Italian Art which was shown in 
several of the cities of the United States 
during the past season. Ferrazzi has also 
attained considerable distinction as a 
sculptor. 

The International Exhibition this year 
includes 372 paintings, of which 266 are 
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from Europe and 106 from America. There 
are sixteen nations represented, the largest 
number in the history of these great exhibi- 
tions. Three distinguished painters who 
died during the year are represented herein 
for the last time—Charles Cottet and Felix 
Vallotton, of France, and Mary Cassatt, the 
distinguished American woman painter, who 
lived for many years in that country. 

The exhibition will continue through 
December 5. Thereafter a group of approxi- 
mately 150 of the European paintings will 
be shown at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
for a period of approximately six weeks, 
starting early in January; and at the Art 
Institute of Chicago from March 8 to 
April 18. 


In the decorating and fur- 

THE nishing of the Washington 
wastIneton House on High Street, 
HOUSE AT THE the Arts and Crafts Guild 


SESQUI of Philadelphia has 
attempted, what no Arts 
and Crafts organization has before at- 


tempted, viz., the complete furnishing of a 
house, and this entirely without funds 
from any source whatever except the energy 
and spirit to be found in the heads, hearts 
and hands of the very small body of their 
members. This is especially notable, con- 
sidering the firms decorating the other houses 
in The Street, firms for the most part 
capitalized for large amounts, with car- 
penters, painters, etc., in their employ. 
Miss Martha K. Schick, for many years 
the artistic and capable manager of the Guild, 
wisely chose a small committee of profes- 
sional artists, decorators and_ research 
workers. Obviously it would be entirely 
outside the province of an Arts and Crafts 
Guild desiring to further the work of living 
craftsmen to furnish the house completely 
with antiques. With the exception of a few 
pieces, such as the old corner washstands, 
especially used to create the spirit of those 
simple but noble times when character was 
more important than comfort, and the very 
valuable contemporary portraits and en- 
gravings loaned through the generosity and 
public spirit of Mr. John Frederick Lewis, 
and some few other antiques, the house is 
furnished by the work of living craftsmen. 
This was done for the purpose of showing 
that there are today craftsmen who do fine 
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work. Many of the pieces are definitely 
copied from Philadelphia furniture in the 
Metropolitan Museum, as is the case with 
the sofas in the larger reception room. 

Mr. William R. Talbot of the Hearthside 
Looms, whose work is on view in some fine 
weaving in old Colonial designs, located 
Washington’s inventory of his Philadelphia 
period in the Library of Congress. The 
Metropolitan Museum, the Pennsylvania 
Museum, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and others have shown much 
interest in this hitherto little known docu- 
ment. Washington speaks in it of red 
brocade for the dining room, yellow for the 
larger reception room and green for the hall- 
way of ‘“‘non-fadeable material.’ Curi- 
ously enough, the colors for these draperies 
had been decided upon by Miss Schick and 
her sister, the decorator, before they knew of 
the inventory’s existence! Through Miss 
Elma Schick’s efforts, F. Schumacher & 
Co. and Arthur H. Lee & Son donated the 
very costly brocades, than which there are 
no finer nor more correctly draped in the 
street. Miss Hinchman obtained gifts of 
wall paper from W. H. S. Lloyd & Co. and 
Thomas Strahan. 

The popular mind has very little concep- 
tion of the very early date at which wall- 
paper was used in this country, so it may be 
well to state that the papers used by the 
Guild are reproductions of early papers, the 
original of the one in the back hall still being 
on a house in Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 
which Washington stayed. 

The four mural panels in the entrance hall 
of the Washington House, representing the 
Four Principal Harbors of Washington’s 
time as well as typifying the Four Seasons, 
and the panel over the mantle in Wash- 
ington’s study were especially painted for 
the Washington House by Miss Margaretta 
S. Hinchman, artist and craft worker. “‘As 
a background for primitive American furni- 
ture scarcely anything can be found that 
gives the exact quality of freshness and 
naivete that these painted papers contribute 
to a room,’ to quote Miss Nancy McClelland. 

The Guild kept true to its mission in 
encouraging the work of living craftsmen, in 
directing the painting of these four very 
entertaining panels which will well repay 
study as no town or church spire is therein 
revealed that did not exist in Washington’s 
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time, nor is the varied and interesting rigging 
of the boats out of date. 

The Washington House is used as head- 
quarters by the Daughters of The American 
Revolution who raised $5.000 which the 
Women’s Committee used for the partitions, 
floors, ceilings, the architectural interior, in 
short. The Street is a credit to the inspira- 
tion of Mrs. J. Willis Martin and her Com- 
mittee and the vision and perseverance of 
the architects, Messrs. Bissell, Sinkler, and 
Okie. Its ““ensemble” is perfect. 


Exhibitions of art in con- 
nection with state fairs are 
becoming increasingly 
prevalent. The Tennessee 
State Fair, which is held annually at Nash- 
ville, was one of the first to lay special 
emphasis on its art exhibits, having for the 
past five or six years secured, through the 
chairman of its Art Department, Mrs. 
Robert W. Nichol, from the American 


ART IN TWO 
STATE FAIRS 


SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, PHILADELPHIA 


Federation of Arts and other sources, exhibi- 
tions of a high standard of excellence. 

This year the exhibit included oil paintings 
and sculpture, original illustrations and 
colored wood-block prints, assembled and 
lent by the American Federation of Arts. 
The oil paintings in themselves constituted 
a notable showing, including works by such 
well-known artists as the late John W. 
Alexander, Richard E. Miller, Paul Dough- 
erty, the late Willard Metcalf, Hugh H. 
Breckenridge, Leonard Ochtman, Emil and 
Dines Carlsen, Charles H. Davis, Jonas Lie, 
Carleton Wiggins, Julius T. Rolshoven, 
George Elmer Browne, Spencer Nichols, 
Will S. Robinson, Edward H. Potthast, 
Arthur Crisp and John E. Costigan, not to 
mention all. A feature of this group, also, 
was the portrait of Lincoln by Douglas 
Volk, entitled “‘ With Malice Toward None,” 
which is being circulated among the schools 
of the country as a separate exhibit by the 
American Federation of Arts. There was a 
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charming group of colored wood-block prints 
of Chinese and Japanese subjects by Eliza- 
beth Keith, of London. The collection of 
original illustrations was a_ particularly 
interesting one. Those by Frank E. Schoon- 
over and Nathan C. Wyeth introduced the 
spirit of adventure and of life in the wilds; 
Elizabeth Shippen Green FElliott’s group 
included three scenes from Shakespeare in 
colors, and two black and white drawings. 
Other well-known illustrators represented 
were Maxfield Parrish, George Harding and 
Jessie Willcox Smith. 

The gold medal for 1926 was awarded to 
Paul Dougherty for his beautiful marine 
entitled ““No Man’s Bay,” and to Maxfield 
Parrish and George Harding for illustrations. 

Mrs. Nichol was assisted in the arrange- 
ment of this exhibition by a committee 
composed of Mrs. James C. Bradford, 
Chairman, Mrs. J. D. B. DeBow, Mrs. 
Frank Avent, Miss Mary Allen Thompson, 
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Mrs. Edward Potter, Jr., and Judge Litton 
Hickman. 

The exhibition at the Tri-State Fair in 
Memphis, Tennessee, from September 25 
to October 3, was arranged by the Memphis 
Art Association and included a group of 
paintings and bronzes by American artists, 
lent by the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York; textiles, jewelry and silverware 
from the Society of Arts and Crafts of 
Boston; American costume silks, assembled 
by the American Federation of Arts; and 
student work from the Cleveland School of 
Art and the Memphis Academy of Arts. 
The oil paintings shown included works by 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Frederick J. Waugh, 
W. Elmer Schofield, F. Luis Mora, Carl 
Rungius, Henry R. Rittenberg, Anna Fisher 
and John F. Folinsbee. The sculpture 
exhibit comprised bronzes by Daniel Chester 
French, Brenda Putnam, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Harriet Frishmuth, Laura 
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Gardin Fraser, Grace Helen Talbot and 
Edith Barretto Parsons. The committee of 
arrangements for this exhibition was headed 
by Miss Florence McIntyre, Secretary of 
the Memphis Art Association; and included 
also Mrs. H. A. Ramsay, Miss Carlotte 
Gailor and Miss Rostand Betts. 


Probably the most notable 


GIFT TO THE event which has taken place 


NATIONAL — in the field of art in Wash- 
PORTRAIT ington, D. C., recently was 
GALLERY the gift to the National 


Gallery of Art, by an un- 
named donor, of a group of twenty-one 
portraits by John C. Johansen of the chief 
figures in the Peace Conference at Paris 
in 1919. 

Mr. Johansen, it will be remembered, was 
one of the group of American artists sent 
abroad immediately upon the close of the 
war to paint portraits of those eminent 
persons who had taken outstanding part. 
To him fell the enormous task of painting 
the Peace Conference as it sat. Of course 
sketches and studies without number were 
made at the time through special permission, 
but in order to verify likeness and to make 
the painting historically as well as artistically 
correct, Mr. Johansen secured sittings from 
each of the participants, and it is studies 
made under these circumstances for this 
end that constitute this collection. For 
instance, there are Lloyd George and Bonar 
Law as seen at Nos. 10 and 11 Downing 
Street; there is Earl Balfour in his home; 
there are Field Marshal Haig at G. H. Q. 
Horse Guards, London, and Marshall Joffre 
at his Paris headquarters. Mr. Johansen 
followed Premier Orlando to Italy and 
painted him in his study in Rome. There 
is a study head of Paderewski and others of 
the late President Wilson and Clemenceau. 

The collection constitutes an interesting 
record of a significant work. Probably 
never in the history of the world did a 
group of painters go out more imbued with 
the importance of a commission or paint 
portraits under more stirring circumstances 
than this group of painters of which John 
C. Johansen was one. Among the others 
were Cecilia Beaux, Charles Hopkinson and 
Douglas Volk, to name only a few. Their 
finished works, a series of notable portraits 
of great men and a woman—for the Queen 
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of the Belgians was included—hang now in 
an improvised gallery on an upper floor of 
the National Museum in space generously 
loaned to the homeless National Gallery of 
Art. The twenty-one sketches and studies 
by Mr. Johansen, many of which are as 
finished as need be, and of considerable size, 
hang on screens in an adjacent space poorly 
lighted and inadequately placed, awaiting 
the time when the National Gallery of Art 
will have its own building. 


At the John Herron Art 

IN Institute there is being 

INDIANAPOLIS shown during the month of 

November an exhibition of 

Modern East Indian paintings, assembled 

by the Director of the gallery, Mr. J. 

Arthur MacLean, with the purpose of 

providing opportunity for the study of 

contemporary artistic production in that far- 
away land. 

During October the special exhibition in 
the Institute’s galleries was an interesting 
collection of woodblock prints by contem- 
porary Japanese artists. This exhibition, 
which was also assembled by Mr. MacLean, 
is now being shown on a circuit of a number 
of the other art museums of the country. 
It includes sixty-eight prints by such artists 
as Hiroshi Yoshida, Shinsui Ito, Hasui 
Kawase, Kadsuma Oda, Shotei Takahashi, 
Shon Ohara, Kaupo Yoshikawa, Suizan 
Miki and Bifuku Yamada. Most of these 
artists are represented by Japanese subjects; 
Mr. Yoshida, however, shows a number of 
prints which are the outcome of his work 
in this country and Canada, Europe and 
Africa. These are the more interesting on 
account of the fact that the artist, though 
dealing with foreign subjects, has neverthe- 
less adhered to his own native style. 

Next month the Art Institute will show a 
comprehensive memorial exhibition of the 
works of the late Theodore C. Steele, who, 
until the time of his death recently, was 
called the Dean of Indiana artists. This 
collection will be assembled with particular 
care in order to insure its being representa- 
tive of the various periods and styles of the 
artist’s work. 

Miss Dorothy Blair, Assistant Director 
of the Art Institute, has presented her 
resignation to take effect in December, 
and will spend a year in the Far East. 
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The Library of the 

FOREIGN PIc- Brooklyn Museum has 

TURE BOOKS lately published an attrac- 

FOR. CHILDREN tively illustrated catalogue 
of the exhibition of Art for 
Children as Shown in Modern European 
Picture Books which was shown at the 
Museum during the early part of the past 
summer. On account of the widespread 
interest which the collection attracted at 
that time, an extended tour of the museums 
of the country was arranged for it. The 
circuit opened in October at the Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffalo, whence it will go to 
Cleveland, Toledo, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Rochester, Syracuse, Worcester 
and a number of the Pacific Coast cities. 
As a result of this plan, and on account of 
the many requests which have been received, 
the Brooklyn Museum has now published in 
pamphlet form the catalogue of the collec- 
tion. 

The booklet has been arranged according 
to the various countries represented, and 
the illustrations, which are numerous, are 
reproductions of those contained in the 
books in the collection. The artist’s name, 
the name of the author of the book, together 
with its title, publisher and place and date 
of publication, are also given. Under the 
heading of Austria there are listed six books 
illustrated by the pupils of Professor Cizek’s 
school, an exhibition of whose work has in 


recent years been circulated among the 
museums of this country. Among the 


French books there are a number illustrated 
by Boutet de Monvel, Edmund Dulac, and 
other well known artists. In the English 


section the names of Arthur Rackham, 
Fraser Lovat and W. Heath Robinson 
appear. 


From the foreword to the catalogue we 
learn that the beginning of this interesting 
collection of artistically illustrated children’s 
books was a group of Russian picture books 
“offered by a wanderer from that harassed 
land.” Next the library of a collector of 
finely illustrated books in Germany reached 
this country, a part of which went to Prince- 
ton University, the juvenile section to the 
Brooklyn Museum. So, by degrees, the 
collection has grown. In assembling it the 


Museum has been fortunate in having 
the advice of well-informed citizens of 


the countries represented. 
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An announcement of much 


DAYTON’S _ interest was that, recently 
ART MUSEUM made, that the Dayton Art 
PLAN Institute had been given a 


four-acre site contingent 
upon the raising of funds sufficient for a 
building and endowment. The donor of 
this gift is Mrs. H. G. Carnell, former 
president of the Art Institute and one of its 
incorporators and most generous supporters. 
The site for the new building is located at 
Riverside Avenue and Belmont Park, North, 
and has a frontage of 400 feet on the park 
side, with a depth of 500 feet. It comprises 
the old Hawes estate and is considered to 
be the best museum site in the city, with 
respect both to location and character. 

Plans are already being made to organize 
a campaign for building funds. Though no 
definite figure has been set, it is estimated 
that an endowment of $500,000 will be 
required. The income on this amount, 
together with present income from various 
sources, will yield approximately $60,000 
annually. The project for the new building 
includes quarters for an art school, in addi- 
tion to museum exhibition space, an audi- 
torium and the necessary accommodations 
for administration and educational work. 

Meanwhile the regular activities of the 
Art Institute continue as usual. The exhibi- 
tion programme for the season, as outlined, 
promises to be one of exceptional interest. 
An innovation this year is a series of special 
exhibitions for children, the first of which 
was held in the Institute’s “Little Gallery” 
during the latter part of September and 
early October and consisted of miniature 
sculpture by leading American sculptors. 
During that same period there was shown in 
the main galleries a notable exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings, and, in 
the Print Room, the exhibition of the “ Fifty 
Best Prints of the Year,” circulated by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

The Institute’s educational programme 
also offers much of interest to both the 
student of art and the general public. The 
painting classes are under the direction of 
Mr. John M. King, a former member of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Academy of Fine 
Arts, while Mr. Edward R. Burroughs of 
Baltimore, Maryland, is in charge of the 
classes in Design, Interior Decoration and 
Commercial Art. An innovation in the 
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night school work consists of a course of 
lectures on Art Appreciation and the History 
of Art, profusely illustrated. These lectures 
are free to all regular students in the school 
and to members of the Institute. The usual 
Saturday morning classes for children are 
also being conducted with much success. 


The September number of 

EDUCATIONAL the Bulletin of the Metro- 

WORK OF THE politan Museum of Art 
METROPOLITAN is devoted almost exclu- 
MUSEUM OF ART sively to an account of the 
educational work which is 
being conducted continually under the roof 
of this great institution. This report has 
been prepared by Mr. Huger Elliott, Director 
of Educational Work, and gives abundant 
evidence of the important place which this 
museum of art occupies in the cultural life 
of the community. 

First, there is the statement of the educa- 
tional aims of the Museum, explaining how, 
in each department, effort is made to 
acquaint the visitor with the real significance 
of the collections and the true benefit and 
pleasure which may be derived through the 
proper study thereof. Then there is a list 
of the various classes of individuals and 
organizations to which these collections are 
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SHOWN IN RECENT ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION OF THE LYME ART ASSOCIATION 


an ever-increasing source of enjoyment and 
profit, such, for instance, as the universities 
and colleges, the art schools, the teachers’ 
training schools, the high schools and the 
elementary schools, and the hundreds of 
boys and girls from all over the city who 
come in hordes to attend the Story-Hours. 
There are courses for children, courses for 
buyers, for salespeople, for designers, for 
the deaf and the blind. In.addition to all 
this, there is the Museum’s Extension 
Service, which embraces the educational 
moving picture films, especially designed and 
produced to bring to the people a knowledge 
of the art of the past and an appreciation of 
the art of today; the numerous lantern 
slides, photographs, color prints, etc., which 
are constantly in circulation. 

Not only is the Metropolitan Museum 
rendering invaluable service to its own com- 
munity, through this widespread educa- 
tional work, but it is striking the note for 
the other museums of the country, many of 
which are now conducting activities along 
similar lines. The returns which these 
efforts will yield, both in the educational 
advancement of those of our own day and 
the cultural uplift of future generations, can 
only be surmised, but certain it is that they 
will be large. 
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The first two weeks in 
October marked a pause in 
the artistic interests in the 
city previous to the general 
opening of the fall exhibitions, but the 
annual exhibition of paintings at the City 
Art Museum continued to attract a large 
audience. While this exhibition includes 
no epochal painting it is characterized by a 
very high standard of excellence throughout 
the five galleries where it is on view. Com- 
ing on top of two large international exhibi- 
tions, it was somewhat a test for American 
art. The general feeling seems to be that it 
presents a vigor, versatility and freedom 
from Academic conventions that is convinc- 
ing and encouraging. A few, however, 
think it is disappointing in that it is un- 
sophisticated, childlike and too much a 
repetition of what has gone before. What- 
ever might be said about it, most of the 
canvases have been painted with great 
sincerity, a freedom from tradition and a 
certain joy in the doing of it that make for 
great art. “‘ Young Women” by Leon Kroll 
is one of the most important canvases shown, 
so simple, direct and dignified in the por- 
trayal. Other figure paintings of note are 
Robert Henri’s “Man of Segovia with Fur- 
Trimmed Cap”; ““The Gossip,” by Will 
Foster; “At Breakfast,’ by Sloan Bredin: 
“The Model,” by Robert Susan; “A Lady 
in a Regence Chair,” by Lilian Westcott 
Hale; and “The First Mate,” by Charles 
W. Hawthorne. Two portraits, widely 
different, held the attention continuously. 
One was Douglas Volk’s “John Cotton 
Dana” and the other Abram _ Poole’s 
“Mercedes de Acosta.” William Ritschel’s 
“Glorious Pacific’ was the most splendid 
of the marines. “The White City” by F. 
Usher De Voll and “ Winter Cloud Shadows”’ 
by Carl Lawless are delightfully intimate 
snow scenes which it would be satisfying to 
own. Landscapes were well represented in 
this year’s exhibition by Gardner Symon’s 
“Winter Glow,’ W. Elmer  Schofield’s 
“Devon Farm,” Chauncey F. Ryder’s 
“Hills of Egremont,” and “Maine Ledges” 
by Roy Brown. Impressive are the ventures 
on mountain themes, “Lake Louise, Early 
Spring,’ by Belmore Brown, and “Lake 
McArthur,” by Carl Rungius, being es- 
pecially successful. Of decorative theme 
are M. Elizabeth Price’s “Spanish Galleons,”’ 
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interesting in the clever use of gold and 
silver in the clouds and the silver spray; 
and ‘‘The White Peacock,” by Jessie Arms 
Botke. Still life and flower paintings are 
well represented by “The Rhages Vase,” by 
Emil Carlsen and “‘The Bronze Bowl” by 
Dines Carlsen, ‘New England Flowers” by 
Mary E. Marshall and ‘Mixed Bouquet” 
by Florence Gotthold. It would be impos- 
sible to mention all the canvases in an exhibi- 
tion of nearly one hundred paintings, 
although each one has some particular merit 
to be commended, but a few others which 
have been constantly engaging are: “A 
Nuremberg Family,” by Elsie Brooke Snow- 
den; “Cloud Shadows,” by William H. 
Singer; “New Americans,” by F. Luis 
Mora; ‘The Harbor,” by Hayley Lever: 
“The Little Trio,’ by John C. Johansen; 
“The Road by the Sea,’ by Henry G. 
Keller; and “The Shamrock and the Henry 
Ford,” by Felicie Waldo Howell. 

The St. Louis Art League has announced 
its annual competition exhibition of pictures 
representing the scenic charms of Missouri. 
Prizes to be allotted by a jury of awards are 
available for all Missouri artists. The prizes 
are given by friends of the League, who will 
become the owners of the paintings which 
win the awards. ‘Three hundred dollars are 
offered by Tom L. Anderson, two prizes of 
$200 each are given by the Southwest Bell 
Telephone Company and M. A. Newhouse 
& Son. One hundred dollar prizes are 
contributed by Edward Mallinckrodt and 
Redmond S$. Colnon and two $50 prizes by 
Isaac 'T. Cook and Hector Posmezoglu. 

The Fourteenth Annual Competitive Ex- 
hibition of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild has 
also been announced. It will open to the 
public on November 14. The jury of 
selection will consist of: Painters—O. E. 
Berninghaus, C. F. Galt, G. F. Goetsch, 
C. G. Waldeck, C. K. Gleeson, Mary 
McColl, Mildred B. Carpenter; and Sculp- 
tors—Sheila Burlingame, Caroline Risque 
and Victor Holm. Eight hundred dollars 
in prizes will be awarded by an out-of-town 
jury. 


M. P. 


Several new acquisitions of 
the Louvre, gifts and lega- 
cies—shown as usual on a 
screen in the Salle Denon—include a_por- 
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trait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a picture about 
2 feet square, of a lady in a dark, graceful 
hat, wearing a coat with fur and lace indi- 
cated, not really painted. The coloring is 
tawny and brown, dark and mellow, the 
brightest touch being the rose in the lady’s 
cheeks. A charming and distinguished pic- 
ture, evidently not a masterpiece. Others 
, are a fine pastel by Boze, of Mirabeau; a 
' “Cottage Interior” by Jozef Israels; a 
simple painting of a cart and horse on the 
i) beach, by Anton Mauve, which moves the 
| spectator by a sort of stark pathos; J. 
, Maris’ “View of a Port”; Bosboom’s ‘‘In- 
) terior of a Church at the Hague”; and 
| Eugene Devéria’s picture of himself and his 
' brother Achille, presented by a descendant 
| of the painter. 
| Paris artists, who have been spending their 
/ summer in various provinces of France, not 
- in idleness but in the production of works to 
| be shown this season, are beginning to come 
back, bringing the harvest of -their happy 
' toil; and before long the Salon d’Automne 
» will open its doors, and the smaller galleries 
begin to hang the new canvases of the 
“School of Paris,’ as, for convenience, the 
native and foreign artists of the capital are 
; called. But, as the French art critic Paul 
' Fierens points out, this designation is inac- 
curate, for if there is one “‘school”’ in Paris, 
there are twenty. Nowhere is there such 
' liberty, such variety of production. And 
| nowhere, too, except in New York, perhaps, 
f is there such a school of merchants, who 
know how to use modern methods of pub- 
| licity, bring their new star to general atten- 
tion, and manipulate prices as if they were 
handling coal and oil shares on a_ stock 
market. Many painters are disgusted by 
| these ways of the dealers, but they have 
} made the fortune of anumber of thenewmen. 
The question here as to what extent the 
» modern French school has influenced the 
painters of other nations rests in abeyance. 
{ Opinions differ. Some regard it as the great 
* leader and liberator. Yet the Holland 
| Exposition here last winter showed no con- 
/ nection with the development of French art, 
the Belgian exhibition very little. Still, 
most of these artists study more or less in 
' Paris; it is undoubtedly the living art center 
of the world, and it depends evidently on 
the individual how much he gains or perhaps 
loses in the evolution of his own particular 
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talent. Men or women of genius or great 
talent are sure to be, in the long run, isolated, 
original. The rest take their chances. 

One of the most interesting of the new 
galleries here is the Contemporary Art 
(Galerie d’Art Contemporain) on the Boule- 
vard Raspail in the center of the Montpar- 
nasse region. It was inaugurated last 
February under the auspices of a group of 
modernists such as Favory, Friesz, Lhote, 
Utrillo, Viaminck, Chana Orloff, ete., and is 
dedicated to the cult of the younger group of 
promising talents, among the best of whom 
are Ladoureau and Deshayes. These two 
men have already begun to make their mark 
locally, and undoubtedly have a future. 
There is a lush meadow-and-woods landscape 
by Ladoureau that seems to drip with fresh- 
ness, a harbor scene full of sombre power, 
and a landscape with a river (poorly painted) 
flowing between high receding mountains 
whose large and noble effect commands 
attention though the picture is not large. 
Deshayes’ palette is somewhat lighter in 
tone and his manner entirely different: his 
village scenes are exceedingly well done. 
There is no trace in either of these young 
artists of the least exaggeration or straining 
after novelty. 

There were only two visitors to this 
gallery yesterday, now in mid-September, 
besides myself, but the Parisian public is 
returning to its great city of pictures, 
hungry for more in spite of the gourmandiz- 
ing at last season’s many expositions. 
Probably the work of art which has been 
most steadily before the public during the 
morte saison has been Mr. Albert Herter’s 
picture of the soldiers starting for the front 
in August, 1914 (painted in memory of his 
son, who perished as an American volunteer), 
which hangs in the Gare de l'Est in view of 
the thousands of travelers leaving and 
coming back to Paris. 

The seven hundredth anniversary of the 
death in 1226 of Saint Francis of Assisi has 
elicited, among so many other works, the 
publication of M. Louis Gillet’s lecture on 
Saint Francis’ influence on the arts from the 
thirteenth to the twentieth centuries. M. 
Gillet recalls that the earliest extant portrait 
of the Poverello is still to be seen on a pillar 
of one of the chapels in the Benedictine Mon- 
astery of Subiaco. 

Loutse MorGan SI. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Hodder and Stoughton, Limited, London. 

This sumptuous volume comprises repro- 
ductions in color of portraits by Winifred 
Brunton of the Kings and Queens of Ancient 
Egypt with history by eminent Egyptologists 
and a foreword by Prof. J. H. Breasted. 
Portraiture which historians have attempted 
in words, Mrs. Brunton, so Prof. Breasted 
says, has achieved in form and color, and 
her effort is to his mind as legitimate as 
theirs. “In this remarkable series of Phara- 
onic portraits by Mrs. Brunton,” he declares, 
“we have a new method of historical and 
biographical interpretation heretofore un- 
practised.” Needless to say Mrs. Brunton’s 
portraits were painted in Egypt from an 
exhaustive study of the mummies and the 
statues in the Museum at Cairo. She has 
extended her studies in the British Museum 
and elsewhere, and she has left no stone 
unturned to secure accuracy of data. In 
addition to this she has brought to bear 
upon her work the training of years as a 
portrait painter in reading character from 
physiognomy. Here we have genuine works 
of art beautifully executed which at the 
same time delight the eye, resurrect the life 
of the past in all its sumptuous beauty, and 
supply historical data which may be accepted 
as authoritative. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, publishers. Price, $2.50. 

Sixty-four exquisite lithographs lovingly 
drawn by Joseph Pennell have been brought 
together and beautifully reproduced in this 
book as a permanent record of the artist’s 
devotion to the city of his birth, Penn’s 
Philadelphia, the Philadelphia of the Friends 
from whom Joseph Pennell himself sprang. 
A brief introduction by Mrs. Pennell tells 
how and why they were done—partly in 
order to preserve for all time the beauty of 
the old city which is vanishing in the path of 
commercial progress. The binding and 
style of the volume are similar to that of 
other Pennell publications such as_ his 
“Pictures of War-Work in America and in 
England,” “The Wonder of Work,” ‘The 
Land of the Temples,” ** The Panama Canal,” 
CLC eLCs 
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PRIMITIVE NEGRO SCULPTURE, by Paul 
Guillaume and Thomas Munro. Harcourt 
Brace and Co., publishers. Price, $6.00. 


Primitive art is the vogue at present and 
the more savage it is the more it delights. 
Ethnologically, the art of the negro, which 
by the way is no new discovery, is of interest, 
but to suppose for a moment that it has any 
definite message for contemporary art, or 
that it has, as its authors claim, cast a spell 
by its vigorous and seductive rhythms over 
contemporary artists of intelligence and 
refined sensibilities, is absurd. The explana- 
tions of the examples chosen as illustrations 
are wordy and inapplicable and far from the 
point. It is in the haze of such foggy but 
high-sounding writing that much miscon- 
ception with regard to art today arises. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE MEDICI, by 
Selwyn Brinton, M.A., F.R.S.A. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston, publishers. Price, $4.00 
net. 

This book is not specifically an art work. 
It gives, however, a remarkable picture of 
life in Florence between 1434 and 1494, and 
thus presents the best of backgrounds for an 
understanding of the art of the Golden Age. 
Certain chapters deal specifically, however, 
with the great artists of the time—Ghiberti, 
Brunelleschi, Donato, Della Robbia and 
Michelozzo, and one chapter particularly is 
devoted to the Medici as patrons of painting. 
The writer is a British art critic, a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Artists and an author of 
established reputation. ‘To the readers of 
the American Macazrne or Art he is no 
stranger, contributions from him, in the 
way of notes and articles, having appeared 
from time to time in this publication for 
years. 


POSTERS AND PUBLICITY. 


number of The Studio, 1926. 


Special Autumn 


Whether or not the poster, the main 
object of which is that of the old-time 
Town Crier, with a difference, is growing in 
grace artistically, those who examine the 
large number of recent works reproduced in 
this volume may well query. ‘*The union 
between art and publicity,” says the writer 
of the introduction to this volume, “grows 
closer and stronger every day.’ But 
whether art is being strengthened by this 
union some may doubt. Unquestionably 
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the poster method has had its influence on 
contemporary painting, but posters are 
posters and that is all they ever have been 
or ever will be. 


_ OF MANY THINGS, by Otto H. Kahn. 
and Liveright, New York, publishers. 
$3.00. 


Boni 
Price, 


Included in this book of four hundred 
} pages are two notable essays on art; one 
“Art and the People,” an address made 
_ before the New York Drama League, 1924; 
_ the other “The Value of Art to the People,” 
| an address made at the dinner of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts in Washington, 1924, 
( both of which have already found their place 
j in contemporary literature on art and pro- 
» vided inspiring thought for a large and 
+ ever-widening audience. Less well known in 
art circles perhaps are Mr. Kahn’s essays on 
’ The Movie, Art in the Catholic Church, 
| The Theatre Guild, The American Stage, 
which manifest as strikingly perhaps as 
| the essays bearing the title, the advancing 
| tide of American art. That these note- 
' worthy and optimistic expressions with 
} regard to art by one of the leading financiers 
of this country should be bound up with 
essays on business and financial problems is 
) in itself evidence of the virility of art today 
_ and the place it should occupy in the normal 
| life of the people. That these essays on art 
' are given first place in the book is, further- 
» more, testimony of the importance which 
~Mr. Kahn himself gives to the subject. 
| Common sense, uncommon clear thinking, 
_ high ideals and firm faith in their realization 
| characterize this volume from first to last. 


| THE EARLY ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE 
COMPOSTELA, by Kenneth John Conant. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, pub- 
lishers. 


Prior to the publication of this monograph, 
» very little accurate information was to be 
» had on this subject. The plan drawn up and 
| presented here, we are told, is the first 
) complete plan to be made, while some of the 
/ material in the accompanying elevations and 
sections is newly discovered, hence previously 
-unpublished. And what an exquisite work 
of art this great Spanish Cathedral was with 
» its richly ornamented west facade, beautiful 
| proportionings and elaborate carving! Obvi- 
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ously this is a book for the student and 
scholar and for those to whom architecture 
means even more than beauty to the eye and 
delight to the senses. This is the kind of 
book that one would expect a great university 
to stand sponsor for. Typographically, 
also, it maintains the tradition of the 
Harvard University Press. 


BILLBOARDS AND THE FARMER 


Another excellent little bulletin has been 
issued from the camp of the enemies of the 
billboard. This is entitled “An Appeal to 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer” and shows three 
illustrations of the worst uses to which bill- 
boards can be put—one a barn completely 
covered with advertising signs; another a 
highway along which the trees are plastered, 
from the ground up, with unsightly placards; 
the third a rural field in which large bill- 
boards have been erected, the last entitled, 
“Does Your Farm Raise This Crop?” 
This bulletin is issued by the Woman’s 
National Farm and Garden Association, in 
cooperation with the National Committee 
for the Restriction of Outdoor Advertising. 
Announcement is made therein that the 
National Committee is now offering free of 
charge, for the benefit of those owning rural 
property, small markers, 3 by 9 inches, 
bearing the instructions, “Post No Bills.” 


COVER COMPETITION 


The House Beautiful Magazine, under the 
management of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany of Boston, has again instituted a com- 
petition for a cover design. In addition to 
the first prize of $500, four special prizes of 
$250 each and six honorable mentions are 
offered. The Student Certificate of Merit 
(with honorarium) offered for the first time 
last year, is offered again this year for the 
best design submitted by a student in any 
school of art. The exhibition of one 
hundred or more of the best designs, which 
has been a feature of the competition since 
the beginning, will be further extended this 
year, and covers will be shown in all the 
important cities from coast to coast. The 
competition closes January 14. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing the 
Competition Committee of the House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


Bulletin— Exhibitions 


Carneaie Institute. Twenty-fifth International Exhibition of 


Paintings, e-bittsburghitha,-« =.) eect eer ee 


Art Institute or Cutcaco. Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of 


American Paintings and Sculpture................ 


Exhibits received October 4 to 13. 


PuiiapELPHIA WaTER-CoLor Cus. Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Twenty-fourth Annual Water- 


Color xhibitionssne eee atta ret hig ace 


Entry cards received to October 13. Exhibits re- 
ceived to October 19. 


PrennsyLvania Society oF Miniature Parnters. Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts. Twenty-fifth 


Annualehxhibitionemecssee irritant arene 


Entry cards received to October 9. Exhibits re- 
ceived to October 25. 


NationaL ACADEMY OF Desicn. Winter Exhibition. Ameri- 
can Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th Street, 


Exhibits received November 9 and 10. 


Axuuiep Artists oF AMERICA. Annual Exhibition. American 


HinewArtsi Galleries News \ ork. eee neon 


Exhibits received January 17. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FrnE Arts. 122nd Annual 


Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture.......... 


Entry cards received to January 2. Exhibits re- 
ceived to January 10. 


BattimorE Water-Cotor Cxius. Thirty-first Annual Exhibi- 


Exhibits received January 29. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WoMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition. Fine Arts Gal- 


léniess" Newsy ork. sa, Sa eee eee 


Nationa AcApEMy or Desien. 102nd Annual Exhibition. 
American Fine Arts Galleries, New York 
Exhibits received March 8 and 9, 1927. 
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..Oct. 14-Dec. 5, 1926 


. Oct. 28-Dec. 12, 1926 


..Nov. 7-Dec. 12, 1926 


..Nov. 7—Dec. 12, 1926 


.. Nov. 27—Dec. 19, 1926 


...dan. 23-Feb. 13, 1927 


Jan. 30—Mar. 20, 1927 


....Feb. 9—Mar. 6, 1927 


.. Feb. 13—Mar. 6, 1927 


eee March-April, 1927 


WINTER 


Br JONAS LIE 


MILCH GALLERIES 


DEALERS IN AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


VISITORS WELCOME 


108 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Member Associated Dealers in American Paintings 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Etching by THomAs JOHNSON 


Size 11 x 14—List Price $18 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, Inc. 
1o9g W. 57th Street, New York City 


IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—DECEMBER 


Exhibitions of small paintings, at this season 
of the year, have become an annual feature in 
many of the galleries, representing a response, 
probably, to the holiday spirit and gift seeking of 
many gallery visitors. As the exhibition of small 
paintings has become a habit with the galleries, 
possibly the purchase of small paintings at this 
season has correspondingly become a habit with 
the visitors. Surely there could be no more 
praiseworthy habit to cultivate and it seems well 
there should be such a wide latitude of choice for 
its gratification. 


The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, will 
have on view water colors by Frank W. Benson, 
the subject matter caught from fishing and hunt- 
ing trips. There will also be silver point portrait 
drawings made with a rare precision, by Ercole 
Cartotto. They will, to a certain extent, reflect 
official life in Washington, for included in the 
collection is a charcoal sketch made for the oil 
portrait of President Coolidge and also a number 
of drawings of people prominent in the political 
life of the city. On the 20th of the month, a 
Thomas Moran memorial exhibition will be held. 
Only water colors are to be included, many taken 
from his studio. 


The Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
will hold the novel exhibition planned to include 
painters from EK] Greco to Matisse. ‘The moderns 
will be largely represented including examples by 
Pascin, Van Gogh, Derain and others. 


At Durand-Ruels, 12 East 57th Street, for the 
first two weeks of the month there may be seen 
water colors, landscapes and marines, by A. T. 
Leggett. 

The Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, 
announce that their print department will show 
one hundred etchings by modern masters; in- 
cluded are fine examples by Meryon, Millet, 
Jacque, Whistler, Haden, Degas, Manet, Legros, 
Forain, Cameron, Bone, McBey. They will also 
have an unusual exhibition designed to illustrate 
and supplement the interesting book by Frank 
Weitenkampf of the Art Department of the Public 
Library, entitled “Famous Prints.” This exhibi- 
tion will include the best states and prints of 
works mentioned in the book and also extra prints 
by the artists listed. As an example, the book 
contains a reproduction of the “Three Large 
Oaks” by Ruysdael; the exhibition will have a 
perfect print of the very beautiful “Wheat Field,” 
also by Ruysdael. 

The Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
promise, the early part of the month, marine and 
port views by Jay Connaway. Running con- 
currently, paintings by Rachel Hartley, who is a 
granddaughter of Inness. From the 17th to the 
27th will be water colors, etchings and small 
bronzes. 

The Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street, will 
hold a Pennell Memorial Exhibition this month, 
including examples of his lithographs, etchings, 
drawings. 


Please mention AMERICAN MaGaziINE oF ART when writing to the above advertisers 


SCOTT &€? FOWLES 


New Address 


680 Fifth Avenue 


FIFTH FLOOR 


Between 53rd and 54th Streets 


New York City 


HIGH CLASS 
PAINTINGS « DRAWINGS ¢ BRONZES 


At the Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, a few of the paintings recently 
brought from Europe are to be seen, including 
examples by Rubens, Vandyck, Bellini and del 
Sellajo. The small painting by Bellini is of St. 
Dominick holding in his right hand the Bible 
bound in red and in his left a lily. There is a 
rare note of white carried from the vestment in 
the center of the painting into the lily and directly 
leading against the white of the clouds. A strip 
of red marble across the lower edge of the painting 
adds a mark of rich color and bears Bellini’s 
signature in the center as an ornament. The 
Madonna and Child by Sellajo, who was, it will 
be remembered, a pupil of Fillipino Lippi, is 
particularly charming in composition, having an 
effective landscape seen through two archways, 
and the painting of the child is unusually attrac- 
tive. 


The Rehn Galleries at 693 Fifth Avenue will 
have on view paintings by a Hungarian artist 
Karoly Fulop. Unique decorative designs painted 
on parchment and suggestive perhaps of Persian 
miniatures in the quality of the color. Running 
concurrently with this exhibition will be one of 
water colors held by a group of five or six Boston 
artists: Harley Perkins, Charles Hovey Pepper, 
Marion Monks Chase, Carl Gordon Cutler. 


English sporting prints may be seen at the 
Kennedy Galleries, also located at 693 Fifth 
Avenue. 


Scott and Fowles at 680 Tifth Avenue, in their 
new galleries, have English portraits of the XVIII 
Century. 


The Kraushaar Galleries, also at 680 Fifth 
Avenue, will hold a large exhibition of water 
colors, including the following landscapes and 
marines of Rockport by Gifford and Reynolds 
Beal; landscapes of Vermont and the West Indies 
by Ernest Schnackenburg; work by Broemel, 
Keller, William Zorach; east side children by 
Meyers; various subjects by Martha Walter, 
Prendergast and Halpert; canvases by Du Bois 
done in Paris the last few years. 


The Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, 
have French paintings of the XVIII Century. 


At the Galleries of Howard Young, 634 Fifth 
Avenue, the exhibition of marines by Gordon 
Grant will continue until the fourth. The 
Galleries recently acquired an exceedingly striking 
painting by El Greco called “St. Martin Dividing 
His Cloak with the Beggar.” 


The annual exhibition of cabinet size paintings 
will be held at the Babcock Galleries, 19 East 
49th Street. Included will be examples by Inness, 
Murphy, Wyant, Daingerfield, Blakelock. 


Dudensing Galleries, 45 West 44th Street, have 
on view a group of water colors by Herman Trunk, 
John Woodruff, Henry Winslow. 


Please mention AMERICAN Macazinké oF AR? when writing to Scott & Fowles 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
2 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


2 


634 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


COMMUNION -B.G EZE * pay 
craig ae oe (Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 


PACKERS AND MOVERS OF 
WORKS OF ART 


W.S. BUDWORTH & SON 
Established 1867 


Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 


New York Agents for the 


Co lor ful Po tfe i) American Federation of Arts 


Unique pieces, beautiful in 
outline and rich in color 
and surface, are offered at 


THE LITTLE GALLERY. 424 WEST 52p ST., NEW YORK CITY 


29 West 56th Street New York 


Phone Columbus 2194 


TT 


Please mention AMERICAN MacazinE oF Art when writing to the above advertisers 


Established Over Fifty Years 


Newcomb Macklin €% Co. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


239, Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Distinguished Modern 
HAND CARVED DESIGNS 
ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS 
SUPERIOR TONES and FINISHES 


Extremely Moderate Prices 


STOCK FRAMES 


for Oil Paintings Always on 
Hand in All Regular Sizes for 
Immediate Delivery 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt 
Individual Attention 


George A. McCoy, Manager 
Catalogues Sent Upon Request 


Art Gallery and Work Shops 


State and Kinzie Sts. Chicago, Ill. 


At the Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, 
primitive paintings of the Madonna celebrate 
the Christmas season. Mrs. Ehrich’s gallery 
shows hand-made jewelry by Frank Gardner Hale 
and pottery and metal work by American crafts- 
men. 


The Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, by 
way of special exhibition will have silhouette 
portraits by Baroness Maydell and some impor- 
tant small paintings and sculpture for the holidays. 


The exhibition of water colors by Hallowell 
will continue until the 15th at the Montross 
Galleries, 26 East 56th Street. Mrs. Marion 
Monks Chase of Boston will thereafter hold an 
exhibition showing landscapes, marines, still life 
and flower pieces. 


At the Anderson Galleries on November 19 the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors held its 1926 auction sale of oil paint- 
ings, sculpture and hangings. The proceeds of 
the sale were donated by the artists to meet the 
cost of alterations on the Association’s new Club 
House, 17 East 62nd Street, New York. Among 
the works sold was the charming little “Sea 
Horse” sundial by Brenda Putnam, which was 
awarded the Barnett Prize at the winter exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design in 1922. 
The Chairman of the Auction Committee was 
Miss M. Elizabeth Price, a vice-president of the 
Association. 


Wildenstein & Co. 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 


TAPESTRIES 
WORKS OF ART 


Eighteenth Century 
RURN TEU Rag 


647 Fifth Avenue - New York 
Paris: 57 Rue La Boetie 


A FEW COPIES REMAIN OF 


Art in Our Country 


Second Edition 


HANDBOOK 


Buildings, Sculptures, Mural Paintings in 
672 cities and towns in the United States 


What to see and where to see it 


170 pages 4146” x 7144"’ 
47 halftone illustrations 


Bound in Boards 


Price $1.50 


Postage 6 cents 


The American Federation 
of Arts 


1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


) 24 > in * 7 , . = ary 4 "af . 
Please mention AMERICAN MaGaziné or Art when writing to the above advertisers 


REST OF THE WORKMEN 


BY 
PIERRE PAULUS (Beteran) 


TWENTY-FIFTH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


